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CHAPTER XX. 

ROSE AT LA PINEDE. 

It was about five o'clock in the morning when 

George de Védelles got out of the diligence at the 

place where the cross-roads which led to La Pinède 

branched off from the high-road. The sun was 

rising, and the birds beginning to sing. After the 

jolting and the dust of the drive in the diligence 

there was something wonderfuUy refreshing in the 

morning air and the quiet stillness of the olive and 

orange groves through which he walked on his way 

to the château. During the hours of darkness in 

the, coupé of the diligence he had meditated on his 

conversation with Sœur Denise, and marvelled at 

the change which he felt had corne over him. He 

had so often indulged in waking dreams, of which 

she had been the object, that he could hardly 

realize having actually seen and spoken to her, 

looked in her face, and listened to her voice with 

so little émotion. What had become of that passion 
VOL. II. 22 
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which still, a few hours ago, had seemed so strong ? 
He hardly liked to acknowledge to himself the 
change which he could not but feel had taken place 
in the nature of his feelings. It was a relief to 
hâve seen her, and not to hâve grudged her to God 
and the poor, but the very relief of this change 
seemed to leavQ a void behind it. He had often 
called her in his solitary musings his Béatrice, and 
compared her to the heavenly object of Dante's 
poetic worship. He tried to re-awaken in himself 
this vision — but no, he could not recall it such as 
he had so often conjured it up in the shades of 
night, or amidst the sunshiny hills, or on the 
solitary sea-shore. 

Instead of it he saw the image of another 
Denise, one beautiful indeed, and loveable as ever, 
but unlike the idéal Denise of his waking dreams. 
She walked this earth doing good, that holy and 
lovely Sister of Charity. She carried dirty children 
in her arms, joked and laughed, and, moreover, 
she had laughed at him, George de Védelles, and 
scolded him, and held cheap his romantic plans of 
heroic self-devotion. 

This ail told on his feelings ; she knew what 
she was about, that artful Sœur Denise, and she 
had produced the very effect which she had intended. 
Then those last few words she had said, that secret 
she had let out. Had it not also donc its work ? 
did they not occur and re-occur to G«orge's mind 
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during that night which seemed so long in the 
rumbling vehicle, and did they not haunt him yet 
more as he walked in the dawning light of mom 
up the hills leading to La Pinède. 

" Your wife loves you ! " Could that be 
possible ? He had so much faith in Denise that 
he could not doubt that she had grounds for what 
she said ; and if so, did not the whole position of 
affairs change between him and Rose ? 

As the glorious sun of the south rose higher 
and higher in the horizon, and Nature seemed to 
hail its beams, so did a feeling of unwonted warmth 
and joy expand in aheart that had been embittered 
into hardness, and clouded with dark shadows. 

Suppose she did love him, that pretty little 
Rose ; suppose she had a heart and mind capable 
of corresponding with the deeper thoughts and 
aspirations which had been struggling into life in 
his own soûl since Denise's vocation and Toinette's 
death-bed had roused its latent faith, would not 
happiness be possible ? was not light breaking ou 
the future, which had hitherto seemed so hopeless ? 

Such were George's thoughts as he approached 
La Pinède. The gâte w^as unlocked, and he 
walked up the avenue at a rapid pace, and with an 
eamest hope that poor old Vincent would still be 
alive and conscious of.his arrivai. 

The door of the house was also open, he walked 
into the hall, and then looked into the drawing- 
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room. The sight which met his eyes took him by 
surprise. On his mother's sofa near the chimney, 
Rose, in her walking dress, was lying asleep, 
looking like a beautiful child, with her fair hair 
about her face, and her dark eye-lashes wet with 
tears. Her head was resting on one of her small 
hands, and the other was laid on an open book by 
her side. 

George approached her with a beating heart, 
and, treading as softly as he could, he gazed at the 
lovely sleeping face with irrépressible émotion. 
"And does she love me?" he said to himself. 
*' Oh, my God,*' he murmured, kneeling down by 
the couch ; " let it be so," and tears streamed down 
his face. His eyes fell on the open book. It was 
the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and the little 
hand upon it was placed on the lines he had 
written on the margin of one of the pages. 

How much was revealed by the choice and 
the position of that book ! He felt it ; and an 
irrésistible impulse made him bend down and kiss 
the hand of his young wife. Rose opened her 
large blue eyes, and when she saw George's face 
close to hers she rubbed those lovely blue eyes, and 
said, *' It is a dream ! " and tumed her head on 
the pillow as if she wished to go to sleep again. . 

" Sleep on, dear Rose," he whispered ; " I shall 
come back when I hâve seen Vincent." 
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The words, though breathed so low that he 
thought she could hardly hâve heard them, made 
her start up on the couch, and looking him in the 
face she stared at him a moment, and then said — 

" Wait — wait ; I must tell you — I must speak 
to you first — ^before you go upstairs.'* 

" Am I too late ? Oh, poor old Vincent ! Is 
hedead?'' 

And as Rose did not answer, but took his hand 
in hers, and he felt her hot tears falling upon them, 
he knew it was so, and sobbed like a child. 

" George, dear George,'' she said, still holding 
his hand in hers, " be comforted ; he died so 
peacefully — just after receiving Holy Communion ; 
M. le Curé gave him the last absolution and 
blessing ; the dear old man said to me, ' You w^ill 
tell M. George that I hâve had the last sacraments, 
and ask him to pray for me.' " 

" Oh, you good little angel," George exclaimed, 
" you were with him, then, and he did not die 
uncomforted." 

" Till I arrived he would not listen to M. le 
Curé, and kept calling for you. But it seemed to 
calm him when I came and spoke of you. He 
wanted to send you a message." 

" What message was it ? " 

Rose coloured deeply, turned her head aw^ay, 
and was silent. 
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" I cannot tell you now ; another time, perhaps." 

"I guess what it was/' George said gently, 
taking her hand in his, and making her turn 
towards him. " Was it to tell me that we are to 
love one another ? " 

Rose blushed, and George kissed her for the 
first time ; then, taking her hand, he said — 

" Let us go up together, my wife, and pray by 
the side of our dear old friend, and promise God 
that we shall do what he wished. • Shall we not 
love each other, Rose, and together serve God ? " 

" Like the good Duke Louis and his dear St. 
Elizabeth," Rose said, pointing to the volume on 
the sofa. 

George smiled in the midst of his grief, and 
they went up together to the room where old 
Vincent's body was laid out, with a crucifix on his 
breast, and fresh flowers, gathered by Rose, at his 
feet. There they renewed their marriage vows, 
and prayed a long time side by side. 

It was five o'clock in the morning when they 
came downstairs and went out on the terrace, 
where the birds were singing, and the gentle 
morning breeze stirred the branches of the acacias. 
One of the maid-servants, who had found out 
George's arrivai, and seen him from the kitchen 
crossing the hall, asked if they would hâve coffee 
under the trees, and something to eat, an oflfer 
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which they gladly accepted, for the fatigues and 
émotions of the last few hours had rather exhausted 
them. The meal was a silent one. Their hearts 
were too full for speech, but how diflferent was that 
silence from that of their meals at Belbousquet. 
Now and then their eyes met, and then on Rose's 
cheeks, which were paler than iisual, a deep colour 
suddenly rose, and made her look prettier than 
ever. 

He could hardly believe she was the same girl 
he once thought so uninteresting, and, in truth, 
never had a greater change perhaps taken place in 
so short a time than the last few weeks had wrought 
in his young wife. 

They had awakened in her new feelings of a 
double sort, strong religions impressions, and a 
human affection, pure,, and hallowed by a sacred 
tie. The light of faith had shone on her soûl like 
a sunbeam, and a timid love for her husband 
had arisen simultaneously. No wonder that her 
countenance was transfigured, no wonder that the 
common-place prettiness of a thoughtless girl had 
become womanly beauty of a higher order. Suffering 
had paled her cheek, and she had grown thinner, 
but it had given a tendemess to her soft eyes, 
and a sweetness to her smile which touched and 
captivated George. As to Rose, it was not quite 
80 new to her to admire George's dark eyes and 
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thoughtful brow. She remembered how often by 
stealth she had looked at him at Belbousquet. She 
thought of those melancholy moments whennothing 
but a few cold unmeaning words passed their lips, 
and enjoyed a silence which seemed to express 
more than either of thera could utter just then. 

When the meal was finished they held a 
consultation, still sitting under the acacia trees. 
What should they do? George's parents were 
expected that evening at La Pinède. Should they 
wait for them or retum to Belbousquet ? Rose 
blushed and said, " What would you like to do? " 

" What I should like," he said, " would be to 
stroU slowly, very slowly, through the woods to our 
little villa ; to borrow for you Matthias' donkey, 
which we can bring back to-morrow ; to take with 
us some provisions, and dine in the olive grove by 
the side of a well I hâve often sketched ; to rest at 
noon in the shade, and arrive at home late in the 
afternoon." 

Rose did not answer ; a large tear rolled down 
her cheek and fell on one of the wallflowers she 
held in her hand. George took the flowers from 
her, and said — 

" What makes you cry, Rose ? Do tell me ; I 
want to know." 

" It is nothing," she said, raising her eyes to 
his, and smiling; "I am so glad you are corne 
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back," and she gently laid her hand on his with so 
deep a blush that for a moment she looked as rosy 
as ever. 

" But, then, why do you cry ? '^ he asked, again 
kissing her small hand. 

" Oh, I cannot explain it." 

" But you ought to tell me ; you know that I 
must always be your best friend, your comforter, 
Rose." 

She smiled, and said, " I cried very often 
during those days at Belbousquet, only you did not 
notice it." 

" Oh, will you ever forgive the odious, sulky, 
unkind wretch who treated you so ill, who was so 
cold and so unjust to you, who was determined to 
think you hated him ! Oh, my dear Rose, you will 
never know, you will never understand " 

He hid his face in his hands and remained 
silent. 

" George," she gently said, *' I know — I under- 
stand it ail. I know what you hâve felt — what 
you hâve suflfered, and I am glad that it was one 
so good, so holy, that you loved. We can think of 
her and speak of her together, as if she was an 
angel protecting us." 

George looked up greatly surprised. "Who 
told you about her ? How did you hear ? " 

" Oh, if you knew how I hâve gazed on her 
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picture, wishing I had been like her, and repeated 
to luyseK those Unes beginning, *If thou hadst 
been the guiding light.' " 

"You are a little witch, Rose," George 
exclaimed, rather agitated ; " no one but myself 
ever knew of those lines." 

" Oh, it took a long time to put together the 
little bits of paper scattered on the grass behind 
the old bench," Rose said with a smile. 

" So you know ail, and you forgive me. Then 
you are a perfect angel ! " he exclaimed. 

" Oh, no," she answered, " it is so easy to 
forgive when one is happy ; and I think you hâve 
also something to forgive." 

George looked up anxiously. " Had you. 
Rose, cared " 

" For any one else before I married you ? Oh, 
no, never ; but, George, that look when you spoke 
to me at the Capucins, which made you write that 
terrible letter, I am so sorry I ever looked at you in 
that way." 

*' Never mind how you looked at me then. 
Rose, so that you will often look at me as you are 
doing now." 

And thus they talked on for some time, and 
then George went to order the donkey and to store 
a basket with their noonday meal. 

Rose sat on, wondering at the change which a 
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few short hours had effected in her life. The 
scènes of the last night imparted a solemn and 
aflFecting character to this new-found happiness. 
Old Vineent's dying wish was amply fulfiUed. She 
looked up at the Windows of the room where the 
old man had died, and breathed a prayer for his 
souL Just then the sound of a horse's feet in the 
avenue startled her, and turning her eyes that way 
she saw a man trotting up the avenue. As he 
reached the bottom of the terrace she saw him tie 
his horse to a tree, and rapidly mount the steps. 

It was Artémon Richer. He came up to her 
with a broad smile on his face, and began with 
great volubility to express his anxiety at hearing 
that she was alone at La Pinède, and that some 
one had died there in the night." 

" It was a horrible thing," he said, " that ail this 
anxiety and trouble should hâve devolved upon her. 
He had heard at Belbousquet, where he had called 
to pay his respects, that M. le Baron was absent 
from home, that none of his family were at La 
Pinède, and M. Lescalle on an electioneering tour, 
and it had occurred to him that the services of a 
friend might be acceptable, or, at any rate," he 
added, with a deep sigh, and a very sentimental 
expression of countenance, " the intense sympathy 
of one wbo could never cease to feel a most respectfui 
soUcitude for her happiness, and an ardent désire 
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to relieve lier of any cares or trouble which, in 
her loneliness, must so heavily weigh upon her 
mind." 

Rose — ^partly from fatigue, and partly from thé 
sad and then joyful émotions she had undergone — - 
was in that state where tears and laughter are both 
readily excited. There was something so ridiculous 
in the aflfectation of profound sensibility which 
Artémon assumed, and which suited so ill with his 
broad, handsome, but vulgar face, that her risible 
nerves were stimulated beyond control, and to hide 
her laughter she put her handkerchief before her 
mouth. The sight of the handkerchief raised to 
her face instantly convinced Artémon that she was 
deeply aflfected by his sympathy, and he was 
beginning a speech with the exclamation of — " Ah, 
madame," the sequel of which was abruptly eut 
short by the appearance of George, who came ont 
of the house to announce that the donkey was at 
the door, and the basket of provisions ready. 

He started at the sight of Artémon, and so did 
that gentleman. Rose stood up, and commanding 
her countenance as well as she could, she said to 
her husband — 

" M. Richer called to oflFer me his services about 
the arrangements with regard to poor Vincent's 
funeral. It was very kind of him. He did not 
know you had retumed." 
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The corners of Rose's little mouth gave visible 
signs that she would not be able much longer to 
' keep lier countenance. 

^ George, on the contrary, made a very formai 

. court eous bow to M. Richer, and thanked him for 

his civility with a self-possession and dignity of 

manner that took the disappointed Artémon entirely 

by surprise. 

" Oh, of course,*' he said, " as M. le Baron was 
at home there could be no occasion for any other 
assistance. Still, if he could be of any use, he 
hoped, as a neighbour, they would command his 

services '' and for once in his life Artémon 

became confiised, and broke off in the middle of his 
civil speech rather abruptly, and with a heightened 
colour. 

George spoke calmly and civilly to the embar- 
rassed visitor, hinted that his wife and himself must 
at once set out on their homeward way, and begged 
him to excuse their leaving him, at the same time 
begging him to rest his horse and take some 
refreshment. 

As Rose looked at thèse two men as they stood 
side by side, and contrasted the vulgar, gigantic 
bourgeois with the refined, pale, and sensitive young 
man of high birth and gentle breeding who was 
speaking to him, the thought of ail she had escaped, 
of ail that had been given to her, rushed upon her 
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mind, and this time it was tears, not laughter, she 
had to hide. 

Artémon bowed, departed, and rode down the 
avenue. Once he looked back, and the picture 
which met his eyes was, Rose mounted on her 
donkey and George passing the bridle on his arm. 
He saw her lovely face turned toward her husband 
with a look of inexpressible sweetness and peaceful 
contentment, and his attitude of unmistakeable fond 
attention to his little wife. Did this sight enrage 
him, or did it give him an entirely new idea as to 
love and marriage — an idea tending to make him 
a somewhat better man, and possibly, when he, 
too, married later on, a better husband than he 
would otherwise hâve been ? We cannot tell ; seeds 
are sometimes sown on unpromising soil which 
bear unexpected fruit. Perhaps Artémon Richer 
derived some faint notion of the sanctity and beauty 
of wedded love from the glimpse he had of it that 
day. 



CHAPTER XXL 

A STROLL THROUGH THE WOODS. 

There are hours, even on earth, bf nearly 
perfect happiness. Such were those during which 
George de Védelles and his wife rode and walked 
across the beautiful hills and througli the woods 
which separated La Pinède from Belbousquet; 
their hearts had been softened by their sorrow at 
old Vincent's death, and were prepared to welcome 
happiness in a spirit not of wild excitement but of 
humble and peaceful gratitude. Every moment 
they became more and more at ease with each 
other. 

The deep solitude of those shady groves; the 
perfume which the thyme, trodden under the 
donkey's feet, exhaled ; the fitful play of the sun- 
shine on the green sward; the hum of the wild 
bées, seemed to chime in with the glad thoughts 
which both were dwelling on during moments of 
silence which seemed to unité their souls even 
more closely than conversation. They often thus 
remained without speaking, and it was not till 
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they made their mid-day hait by the side of the 
well George had described, that they talked miich 
to one another. There, sitting on the moss, he 
told Rose the.whole history of his past life. He 
described to her ail he had suffered from the day 
that — ^recovering from what had appeared a hopeless 
illness — ^he had begun to regain physical strength 
by slow degrees, and at the same time felt a deadly 
weight oppressing his mental faculties and his 
moral énergies to a degree which made exertion 
impossible, but at the same time left him in full 
possession of his Imaginative powers, which seemed 
to thrive like wild flowers in a fallow soil. " Like 
the wild flowers," he said, "which run over the 
waste grounds of La Pinède, and which for that 
reason I loved and pitied when " 

"When I said they ought to be rooted out. 
Oh, George, I hâve learnt so much since then. 
But go on, teU me ail about that time of your life." 

"Well, I got into the habit of taking long 
solitary walks; I never felt happy except when 
alone in the woods and the narrow valleys round 
Valsec. I liked to remain whole days lying down 
on a mossy bank, listening to the noise of the wind 
amongst the fir-trees, and gazing on the magnificent 
outline of the Jura mountains. How many evenings, 
too, I spent gazing at the stars through the quiver- 
ing branches above my head, the sights and sounds 
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pf nature in those wild solitudes filled me with new 

thoughts, new émotions, new perceptions, and, I 

may say, new powers, for though I had lost the 

use of faculties which had been overstrained before 

my illness, God seemed mercifully to make up for 

it by turning my mind in another direction. I 

discovered that I possessed a talent I had, till theri, 

been unconscious of. I felt that I was meant to 

be a poet. But I could not speak to others of this 

gift. A sort of strange wayward reserve took 

possession of my soûl and made me averse to 

disclose what sometiraes I feared was only a self- 

deception, a childish illusion. I dreaded my mother's 

questions, my father's scom, my brother's ridicule. 

Meanwhile, my dévotion to poetry became so 

absorbing, that it made me silent, absent, and 

unsocial. I cared for nothing but to be alone, to 

hold converse with nature and drink in and express 

in verse ail the new thoughts that filled my 

mind. When we left Valsec and came to live at 

La Pinède, I beheld the sea for the first time. 

You cannot understand. Rose, you who hâve always 

lived on this coast, the émotion I felt at the sight 

of that boundless expanse of deep blue, and the 

sparkling silvered waves breaking on the soft sand, 

or dashing against the rocks, they seemed to me as 

if they were singing hymns of joy and praise, or 

sometimes whispering wailing complaints, and I 
VOL. II., 23 
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longed to give words to that wild music. Does 
this seem nonsense to you, Rose ? '* 

" No, George. It is ail very new to me, but it 
gives me pleasure to listen to what you say. Oli, 
I understand now why you were seen sometimes at 
night and early in the morning, walking up and 
down the sea-shore talking to yourself. People 
thought — " 

" That I was out of my mind ? I know they 
did. I sometimes used to see children, and women 
too, running away as if they had seen a ghost ; but 
I did not care about it, I was so engrossed with 
my own dreams. Oh, how it used to vex me 
when my father complained of the odious shingles 
on the beach, my mother of the wind, and Jacques 
of the sameness of the sea view. It was as if 
people had attacked a dear friend of mine. I found 
it more and more difficult to converse with those 
who seemed to think everything I said more or less 
foolish. Even my dear mother, tender and kind 
as she always was, spoke to me and of me as if I 
had been a weak and fanciftd child. She struggled 
to obtain for her way ward son fuU liberty to lead, 
on accoimt of his health, the life he pleased, but 
which she supposed to be an utterly aimless one. 
They little knew how hard, in one sensé, I worked 
during those hours of solitude, not as a student 
over his books, but as a gardener who must hâve 
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for his helpers the spring showers, the summer 
sunshine. It was a strange lonely existence, but 
not quite an unhappy one till " 

George stopped, and Rose pressed his hand 
and said in a low voice : 

" Go on, let me hear what you felt, what you 
hoped, and what you suflfered from the day you 
first saw Mademoiselle de la Pinède ? '' 

"Do you really wish me to open my heart to 
you entirely ? " 

" Every corner and recess of it," Rose answered. 

Then he related to her the whole history of 
Denise's first visit to La Pinède, of the love at first 
sight which had taken possession of his heart, of 
his hopes against hope that it would meet with a 
retum ; of the days she had spent in his mother's 
sick room; of the admiration and révérence with 
which he had watched her life of heroic perfection, 
and the enthusiasm which had made his love of her 
a worship ; the despair he had felt at her retirement 
from the world, and the conséquent despondency 
which had rendered him indifierent and listless to 
everything regarding his future fate. Hère he 
paused, and another pressure of Rose's hand made 
him again exclaim — 

" Oh, 1 never understood how wrong it was to 
marry as I did. How hard it was upon you. 
How easily we might both hâve been wretched for 
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life ! No thanks to me. Rose, if we are, on the 
contrary, so much happier than I deserve ! '' 

" No thanks to either of us, George. Thanks 
to God's great goodness to us. But tell me, when 
did you change ? When did you begin to feel that 
you could care about me ? I hâve told you, how I 
surprised your secrets, how I read what you wrote ; 
how I heard from ïolnette and Benôite that you 
were good and clever, and then began " 

" To love me ? " George said, in a low voice. 

Rose did not repeat the words, but she hid her 
face with her hands and tears trickled down through 
her slender fingers, which he tenderly kissed away. 

And then he told her of the promise he had 
made to Denise in a thoughtless hour and the use 
she made of it. He related to her the way in 
which she had stopped his departure, and pointed 
out to him the fault he had been on the point of 
committing. He said that even during the days 
of Belbousquet, he had been sometimes touched by 
Rose's patient endurance of his hateful conduct, 
which he now saw in its true light, but that he had 
hardened his heart by a sort of perverse obstinacy, 
and persisted in his rash resolution. 

"But," he continued, "when she told me — 
you must forgive her for it, Rose — ^that you were 
beginning to love your unworthy and ungracious 
husband, I, too, began, my little darling, to seé 
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what a madman I was to run away from one whom 
God had given me for my own ; and when I found 
you at La Pinède, where you had been a minLstering 
angel to my poor old Vincent ; when I saw you in 
that room where I had suffered so much ; when you 
opened those soft blue eyes of yours and looked at 
me with such inexpressible sweetness, I fell in 
love with you, dear Rose, and that is the end of 
my story." He paused, and then added, "the 
beginning of a new life." 

Time passed away in those mutual outpourings, 
and it was long before George and Rose could 
think or speak of anything but their own history 
during the last few weeks ; but before they left 
their resting-place — a spot neither of them ever 
forgot as the scène of their new-found happiness — 
George drew from his pocket the small parcel 
which Aloys de Belmont placed in his hands just 
as he was leaving the ship on the previous day. 
His cheeks flushed a little as he read a letter it 
contained and then glanced at some newspapers 
enclosed in it; Rose watched him and wondered 
what it could be which seeraed to cause him so 
much émotion. At last he said : 

" Rose, I am so glad for you ! I hope it is not 
pride that makes me rejoicè at this news. Read 
this letter and thèse papers, my darling, and thank 
God with me that I may perhaps be yet of some 
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little use in the world, tbough not a deputy/' he 
added witb a smile. 

They would hâve been a pretty study for a 
painter, those two young créatures, sitting on a 
mossy bank, the quivering light througb tbe pine 
trees shining upon them througb the green branches, 
and the expression of their faces as variable as those 
lights and shadows which changed virith every breeze. 
His eager pale face slightly flushed, his dark eyes 
kindling, and hers fiUing with tears as she read the 
papers he placed in her hands. 

Oh, it was a glorious moment for the young 
couple, one of those unexpected pleasures that make 
the heart beat for joy. The letter was addressed 
to Aloys de Belmont. It was from a literary friand 
of his in Paris, who had transacted the publication 
of a volume of George de Védelles' poetry. It had 
just appeared under an assumed name and its 
success had been instantaneous. 

" Your friend's verses," he wrote, " are in every 
one's hands, and there is but one opinion as to the 
remarkable talent they évince. M. de Lamartine 
praises them, Delphine Gay bas already recited the 
* Ode to the Stormy Pétrel ; ' people talk of nothing 
else. The * Lays of Provence ' hâve made quite a 
sensation. The gênerai impression is that France 
possesses a new poet, and one whose inspirations 
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are derived from the purest sources, a deeply 
religious spirit and an intense love of nature." 

The' reviews which accompanied this letter ail 
praised the originahty and beauty of George's poeras. 
A few criticisms were mingled with the most 
gratifpng encouragement. 

This was, indeed, a filling up of their cup of 
happiness. Rose inserted the precious documents 
mto her bag and would not part with it for a 
moment. She rode her donkey with a feeling of 
triumph which made her now and then break ont 
into little incompréhensible exclamations. But 
when George said " Would dear old Vincent could 
hâve known this," then her poor little heart so fuU 
of varions émotions overflowed, and she burst into 
tears. If for many a year George had silently 
suflfered from the absence of sympathy, it was amply 
made up to him that day. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

ALL IS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Now we must shift the scène, retrace our steps, 
and relate what had happened during the last two 
days to other personages of our story, and what had 
been in particular Madame Lescalle's state of mind 
and course of action since she had received a visit 
from Théréson on the afternoon after Misé Médé 
and Rose had left Belbousquet for Marseilles. 

Her husband had been devoting himself to the 
business of Jacques de Védelles' élection, and his 
efforts were crowned with success. Thanks to his 
unremitting exertions, and the popular manners and 
gift of speaking which his candidate possessed, the 
young Count had been retumed by a fair majority. 
The news of his élection reached M. and Madame 
de Védelles in Paris, and made them résolve to 
retum at once to La Pinède, where Jacques wished 
to invite some of his constituents, and entertain the 
neighbours. 

It was a différent kind of life opening before 
the new Deputy's parents. M. de Védelles was 
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enchanted and in high good humour, Madame de 
Védelles pleased but preoccupied and anxious about 
her younger son, whose short and uncoramunicative 
letters left her in complète doubt as to his feelings 
about his wife, and his prospects of happiness in 
domestic life. She longed to judge of this by her 
own eyes, and had been in conséquence glad to 
leave Paris, and travel southward. It was settled 
that they should sleep one night at Draguignan to 
meet Jacques and M. Toussaint Lescalle, and on 
the foUowing day retuni together to La Pinède. 

This plan was so far carried out that they did 
arrive at the quaint old-fashioned hôtel of that 
provincial town on the appointed day, and had a 
pleasant meeting with their son, who was radiant 
with delight at his new honours, and looking the 
picture of happiness. There was also a broad grin 
on M. Lescalle's face, and the reciprocal cordiality 
between the members of this family party as they 
sat down to dinner left nothing to désire. 

It was a lovely evening, the same evening on 
which George de Védelles had stopd on the deck of 
the Jean Bart^ on the point of sailing away from 
France, and on which Rose had knelt by the side 
of the dying old servant at La Pinède, as the setting 
Sun poured into the room its last bright bearas. 
Acacia and catalpa trees shaded the window of the 
inn where the de Védelles and M. Lescalle were 
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enjoying a good dinner, and the réminiscences of 
the électoral struggle, so happily successful. Under 
the shade of those lovely trees they sipped their 
coflfee, and continued this interesting conversation. 
They would ail most likely hâve «lept very virell that 
night, and dreamed of balloting nms and huzzas, 
and speeches on the hustings and in the Chamber, 
if, just as they virere wishing each other good-night, 
and going to their respective rooms, a messenger 
had not arrived post haste with two letters from 
Madame Lescalle, addressed one to her husband, 
and the other to the Comtesse de Védelles. 

"What can hâve happened?" M. Lescalle 
thought, and Madame de Védelles said. Of course, 
as happens in such cases, in the twinkling of an 
eye, and whilst opening thèse missives, aU sorts of 
terrible possibilities crossed their minds. 

The contents relieved them from the fear of 
some absolutely fatal announcement, but left them 
agitated, perplexed, and bewildered. What a 
dreadful spécimen of the art of tormenting it is to 
leave people in suspense as to some communication, 
the nature of which they cannot guess at, and about 
virhich imagination is allowed fuU play ! Madame 
Lescalle's letters proved a vironderful instance of 
this kind of infliction. The one to her husband 
was as follows : 
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Mon ami, — Finding from your last letter that you were to 
dine and sleep at Draguignan to-day, to meet the Count and 
Countess de Védelles and their eldest son, I think it my duty 
to inform you that it is of the most urgent importance that they 
and you and your aunt, whom I hâve also written to, should meet 
me to-mbrrow at Belbousquet, to confer on a subject of the 
deepest gravity, upon which it is necessary that some décision 
should be at once arrived at. 

Your daughter's happiness is at stake, and so is the honour. 
of our family. An immédiate séparation between her and her 
despicable husband must be legally arranged. We are not going 
to be trodden under-foot by thèse aristocrats, and our child 
despised and insulted. I haye not been so explicit in my letter 
to the Countess — (" Explicit, indeed ! " M. LescaUe muttered 
between his teeth, as he glanced down the page, and saw that 
it ended only with thèse words). — I hâve contented myself with 
telling her that it is absolutely necessary I should see her and 
the Count, and that from ten o'clock in the moming I sball be 
awaiting them and you at Belbousquet. 

The Countess had changed colour whilst reading 
Madame Lescalle's short note to her. She handed 
it to her husband, and then said in a quiet manner, 
though with a trembUng voice, to M. Lescalle : 
" Can you throw any light on this summons ? I 
see you hâve also received a letter from your 
wife." 

M. Lescalle resolved in his own mind to make 
light of the matter until more was known on the 
subject, so with a shrug he said : " My idea is that 
Madame Lescalle has planned a little practical joke 
in order to hâve the pleasure of assembling us ail 
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at Belbousquet, whicli she bas been dying to sbow 
to Madame la Comtesse." 

Madame de Védelles' face showed bow little 
she could accept tbat supposition. Tbe old Count's 
brow darkened, and be sat witb a curled lip and an 
expression of deep displeasure, wbicb made Jacques 
go up to bim and say, after reading Madame 
Lescalle's note : 

" I bave no doubt as to wbat bas bappened. 
Tbe young people bave bad some little dispute. 
Madame Lescalle, naturally enougb, bas taken her 
daugbter's part and a tragical view of tbe matter. 
Motbers fire up easily on sucb matters, don't tbey, 
madame ? " be said, going up to bis motber, and 
putting bis arm round -ber v^raist. " Now, I really 
tbink tbe best tbing will be to accept Madame 
Lescalle's rendez vous, and post off as fast as we can 
to-morrow to meet ber and our young couple. Is 
not tbat your opinion, M. Lescalle ? " 

" Indeed, I quite agrée witb you, M. Jacques. 
My wife, incomparable as a wife and motber, bas one 
only defect, and tbat is to fly into a passion on 
trifling occasions. Sbe goes off bke a rocket, and 
out again just as fast. I need not say," added 
tbe little man, drawing bimself up, " tbat if M. 
George de Védelles bas insulted or ilUtreated my 

daugbter " 

" If sucb were tbe case," tbe Count interrupted. 
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"which I cannot and wiU not believe, you could 
not be more indignant or more ready to take her 
part than myself." 

Drawing Jacques aside, he added in a low voice, 
" Would to God I felt sure such bas not been the 
case. One can never foresee what that wretched 
boy may take it into bis head to do." 

" I am not a bit alarmed," Jacques answered 
in the same tone. " It is a child's quarrel, if 
quarrel there bas been, and perhaps, after ail, as 
Lescalle said, it may be only a bad joke." 

Then he soothed bis mother, and persuaded her 
to go to bed, and arranged with M. Lescalle that a 
calèche and post horses should be at the door at an 
early hour in the morning, that they would go 
straight to Belbousquet, and thence late in the 
evening to La ÏPinéde. Then he smoked bis cigar 
under the trees, and said to himself : 

" If thèse foolish children should bave quarrelled 
and a feud arise in conséquence between the de 
Védelles and the Lescalles, what a marvellous pièce 
of luck it is that my élection is an accomplished 
facty 

To return to Madame Lescalle. On that 
eventful day, when she bad sent by a spécial 
messenger — a most unwonted pièce of extravagance, 
justified in her opinion by the necessity of speedy 
action — the two letters which were doomed to 
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disturb the night's repose of the travellers at 
Draguignan, she had undergone a great révolution 
of mind. 

, Théréson, freed byher young mistress's absence 
from the domestic duties at Belbousquet, had locked 
up the pavillon, and walked to La Ciotat. There, 
at last, in the store-room, where she found Madame 
Lescalle, she had been able to relieve her heart by 
giving a free scope to her tongue. We need not 
repeat ail she said to that lady. It can be easily 
guessed in what high colours she painted ail she had 
heard and overheard during the last weeks, and how 
her hatred of George de Védelles made her describe 
his conduct, not only as it must naturally hâve 
appeared to her, odious, but positively brutal. If 
he was not mad, she declared he must be wicked, 
and if he was not wicked, he must be mad. In 
any case, she could not keep silence any longer, and 
now that he had abandoned his wife 

" Abandoned Rose ! What do you mean ? " 
Madame Lescalle exclaimed. 

" Did not Misé Rose inform madame that M. le 
Baron left Belbousquet last week, and that she has 
been there alone ever since, that is to say, she was 
alone till last Saturday, when Misé Médé came to 
stay with her." 

" Good heavens ! and why was I not told of 
this? I shall go at once^ and inquire into the 
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matter. Get me my shawl and bonnet, order the 
donkey-cart." 

" Madame must take the keys with her then. 
I brought them with me. Misé Médé and Misé 
Rose went out at daybreak on Dominique's mules. 
They said they should perhaps be absent a day or 
two." 

" My goodness ! what does ail this mean ? 
Everybody is gone mad, I think, Aunt Médé among 
the rest. Those dévotes are ail more or less insane. 
What is M. Lescalle about, I wonder ! Since he 
has taken up the de Védelles, I hâve had neither 
help nor conafort from him — ^nothing but running 
up and down the country to get that proud, impu- 
dent fellow Jacques elected — a Legitiraist too — a 
pretty sort of candidate for my husband to put 
forward. Hère is his letter; instead of coming 
home to-night, as was expected, he stops at 
Draguignan to meet the old Count and Countess 
on their way back from Paris. I must write to 
them ail. Something must be done. Rose is as 
good as unmamed now. Still she will always be 
the Baronne de Védelles. I wonder what has 
become of that facial 

Hère the thought crossed her mind that 
George's disappearance was perhaps a good 
riddance. Then other thoughts foUowed. Her 
daughter, if legally separated from her husband, 
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would hâve a right to her marriage settlement. 
Théréson had ventured to confess to her mistress 
that the eveiiing before her departure she overheard 
the Baron saying to his wife (she did not mention 
that she had listened through the keyhole), " I shaU 
leave you in possession of my fortune." 

This was a very interesting sentence, and the 
whole situation of aflFairs began to assume a new 
aspect in Madame Lescalle's mind. There was 
much that rather smiled to her in the future that 
her active imagination was beginning to sketch eut. 
The Baronne George de Védelles, with a good 
income, the cachemires and diamonds of her 
Corbeille, perhaps a carriage and a servant with a 
livery, living in her father's house, and going into 
the world of La Ciotat, and perhaps of Marseilles, 
with her mother, whose protection would be 
necessary to her, formed rather an agreeable vision 
in that mother's eyes. What at first looked like a 
great misfortune, was assuming another aspect. 
Rose used to say she did not want to marry, that 
she wished to live at home with her parents. 

"Dear me," thought Madame Lescalle, "this 
will be just what she desires, only with a title and 
an income in addition, which will make her one of 
the first ladies in the town." 

It was wonderful how quickly this idea grew 
and expanded, and embellished by being dwelt 
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upon, to such a degree indeed, that in the course 
of a few hours Madame Lescalle had arrived at 
thinking notlûng more désirable could hâve hap- 
pened than George's disappearance, and her 
greatest fear now was that he might return before 
steps were taken for the légal séparation, which she 
was now bent on bringing about. 

Thus inspired, she wrote her letters to her 
husband and the Countess, and took care to make 
them as vague as possible, and couched in language 
which virould ensure compliance with her summons. 
When once she had confronted the Védelles, with 
her husband by her side, whether with Rose's 
consent, if she found her retumed to Belbousquet, 
or presuming it if she was still absent, no stone 
would she leave untumed to clench the matter, and 
bring it to an issue. 

There was something essentially combative in 

Madame Lescalle's nature. She liked strife and 

agitation as much as some people appreciate calm 

and repose. Ail the year round she was striving 

to get up struggles with her husband, her aunt, 

and her servants. Life was duU to her without 

some one to dispute with. As to M. Lescalle, he 

was too absolute in some respects, and too yielding 

iu others, to afford much excitement of this sort. 

Misé Médé never quarrelled with any one. The 

servants were her chief resource, but it is not 
VOL. II. 24 
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exciting to dispute with persons obliged to submit 
to one. The prospect, therefore, of an encounter 
in which she felt hers would be the part of an 
injured mother, standing up for her child, gave her 
quite a genuine relief, and she prepared for the 
combat with considérable zest. 

She and Théréson went to Belbousquet that 
day, and she felt that by establishing herself there 
she would be mistress of the situation. In case M. 
Lescalle should not at once take her part, or should 
hint at the possibility of a reconciliation between 
George and Rose, she prepared magnificent appeals 
to the feelings of a father, véhément protests against 
again exposing her child to the brutal neglect of her 
unworthy husband, and a déclaration that though 
noble blood might not flow in their veins, honour 
was as dear to them as to any aristocrat in France, 
and she, for one, would never be trodden under 
foot by the great ones of the earth. It was ail 
very fine. She paced up and down the verandah, 
spouting thèse sentences, and they sounded well in 
her own ears. 

She was not aware that two dark, wild-looking 
eyes were staring at her through the foliage. They 
were Benôite's, who kept watching the red-facede 
plump, excited little woman, as she would havr, 
done an angry turkey-cock. People were to her 
like curions animais, and she hoped that if Monsieur 
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came back, he would see Misé gesticulate, and stump 
up and down, talking as fast as the rooks up in the 
evergreen oaks. But she instinctively kept ont of 
her way, and this was prudent, for Théréson had 
not prepossessed Madame Lescalle in her favour. 
Early in the morning this lady was seated in 

the little drawing-room in an expectant attitude. 
She had studied her dress, prepared her attitudes, 
and again rehearsed her speeches. The chief 
diflBculty was to know whether to treat the de 
Védelles, when they arrived, as friends or foes. If 
they did comply with her summons, especially if 
they and her husband arrived together, it would 
not be possible to receive them as enemies. 

After a long and weary lapse of time, at last, 
late in the aftemoon, the sound of a carnage in the 
lane was heard, and the party from Draguignan 
came in sight. The Comtesse de Védelles' anxiety 
had gone on iucreasing ail the way, and when on 
arriving she saw neither George nor Rose, but only 
Madame Lescalle, who was looking grave and 
consequential, her heart sank within her. 

"Where are our children?'' she asked, with 
émotion. 

"Ah, where are they indeed! Madame la 
CSomtesseP' was the answer. "My daughter is 
with her aunt, Mademoiselle Lescalle ; as to your 
son, God only knows where he is.'* 
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'' Good heavens ! what has happened ? " Not 
only did Madame de Yédelles ejaculate thèse wards, 
but the Comit and Jacques made similar exclama- 
tions, and M. Lescalle said — » 

^'Grood God, madame! what has becomeof him?'' 

" Be seated/' Madame Lescalle answered in a 
solenm manner; ''there is no reason to suppose 
that anjthing has happened to M. le Baron de 
Yédelles ; his disappearance is in keeping with the 
whole of his condnct since his marriage. He has 
shown his wife nothing but hatred and aversion» 
he has treated her with the most stndied and 
insulting n^lect, scarcely vouchsafing to speak to 
her. The faithfol and devoted servant who foUowed 
mj daughter to this solitude can bear witness to 
his Savage, rude, brutal conduct " 

At thèse words Madame de Yédelles burst into 
tears; the faces of the two fathers expressed 
différent, but strong, sentiments of indignation. 
M. de Yédelles said — 

" I cannot oondemn my son without a hearing. 
If he has acted as you describe, madame, I will 
disown and disinherit him. But, for Heaven's sake, 
18 there no due to his movements? Does no one 
know where he is?" 

'* Why did not Bx)se let you know at once that 
he had Ic^ her ? '' M. Lescdle asked. '' Was my 
Bxnat aware of his departure?" 
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" Ail I can tell you is that your aunt carried 
off Rose with lier yesterday morniDg. I hâve 
neither seen nor heard from them for some days/* 
• There was a pause. Poor Madame de Védelles 
seemed stunned. She thought Qeorge so incapable 
of taking care of himself that it made her tremble 
to think of him alone and amongst strangers. She 
tumed and looked ont of the window with a 
moumfal, wistful expression; remorse and grief 
were brimming up in her heart and fiDmg it with 
bittemess. The old Count had no remorse, but 
kept saying to himseK that this son of his, once the 
joy and piide of his heart. had become a source 
of endless misery. He felt exasperated against 
Madame Lescalle, whose every word wounded him 
to the quick, and yet he was too just and too 
much afraid that there might be grounds for her 
resentment, to give way to his own. 

M. Lescalle had listened to his wife*s denun- 
ciations with anxiety, and felt at a loss what to say 
or what part to take on the subject. The silence 
lasted for a few minutes, and then Madame Lescalle, 
gathering up ail her energy, again recapitulated 
her charges against George, and, raising her voice, 
said that under no circumstances and in no case — 
she solemnly declared it in the présence of M. 
Lescalle^ who, if he had any sensé, honour, or right 
feeling, would support her, and in that of the 
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Comte and Comtesse de Védelles, whose rank and 
position in no way abashed lier — she should not 
consent to her daughter remaining with a husband 
who spumed and despised her. Sbe should take 
her back to her paternal home, not an aristocratie 
one indeed, but where, under her mother's 
protection, she would be shielded from insuit and 
ill-usage, 

M. Lescalle ventured to interrupt his wife's 
flow of language by observing that Rose would 
hâve to be consulted on the subject. This remark 
roused ail Madame Lescalle's ire, and she burst 
forth again into a fresh torrent of accusations 
against George, which made the Countess look 
every moment more misérable, the Count more 
exasperated, M. Lescalle more distressed. 

The only person in the room who did not 
seem at ail agitated was Jacques. He listened to 
this flow of words with great composure. It was 
in his nature to take a sanguine view of things, 
and he sat near the window pulling the ears of his 
dog, which had followed him into the room, with 
the resigned look of a person waiting for the 
cessation of a troublesome noise. In the midst of 
one of Madame Lescalle s most startling bursts of 
éloquence he stood up and said — 

'^Dear me! there they are in the garden, 
George and Bose, walking arm-in-arm." 
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Every one rushed to the window. Rose had 
just got off her donkey, and was looking at her 
husband with such an unmistakable expression of 
affection and happiness, that Madame de Védelles' 
eyes glistened with joy, and Madame Lescalle felt 
as if a glass of water had been suddenly dashed into 
her face. 

George and Rose crossed the parterre^ came 
into the house, and started with surprise when, on 
opening the drawing-room door, they saw the 
family party assembled there. No one knew 
exactly what to say or do, so great was the révulsion 
of feeling on every side. Madame de Védelles 
and Madame Lescalle seemed, for différent reasons, 
ready to faint. Jacques alone was self-possessed. 
He went up smilingly to George, and said — 

" Congratulate me on my élection, George. I 
suppose the news had not reached you in this 
désert ? " 

"OhP* exclaimed George, **would dear old 
Vincent had heard it ; he would hâve been so glad." 

" Vincent ! " the Count and Countess exclaimed 
at the same time. 

" We heard he was ill," Madame de Védelles said, 
"but, oh, is he dead, our dear, faithful old friend?" 

The Count walked to one of the Windows and 
tumed away to hide his émotion, whilst his wife 
wept without restraint. 
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" George/* she sdd, " were you with hiin-*-did 
you comfort him for our absence ? " 

" No, mother," he answered, taking lier hands 
between his own, " I arrived too late, but my dear 
little wife was with him during his last hours. M. 
le Curé told me that she had soothed and consoled 
and cheered him. He gave her messages for us 
ail. Come, Rose, and tell my mother ail about it." 

Madame de Védelles opened her arms and 
clasped her young daughter-in-law to her breast, 
with feelings too strong for utterance. Not to 
Vincent alone did she feel that this fair, gentle girl 
had proved a ministering angel. George was not 
the same morose, dejected being he had been for 
the last four years. She saw it in his eyes, she 
perceived it in the tone of his voice, and when, 
kneeling by her, he pressed his lips on the clasped 
hands of his mother and his wife, she could only 
look up to heaven in silent, ardent thankfulness. 

Madame Lescalle had gazed in silence on this 
scène. She was fairly bewildered at a change 
which, to do her justice, did take her by surprise ; 
but there was no mistaking her daughter's counte- 
nance and manner ; it was impossible to make her 
out as a victim, and the good side of her own heart 
asserted itself — she was glad Rose was happy.' She 
said to herself — not quoting Shakespeare, but her 
wits jumping with those of our great dramatist — 
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"All's well that ends well/' and, looking at her 
husband, ejaculated — 

" Well, but what does it ail mean ? '* 

The notary rubbed his hands and twinkled his 
eyes and smiled, as if to convey the idea that he 
had known ail along there was nothing the 
matter. 

Meanwhile Jacques had been opening a news- 
paper he had brought from Marseilles, and glancing 
over its columns he suddenly made an exclamation. 

" Any important news ? " his father asked. 

" Important domestic news," Jacques answered,. 
" if this paragraph is not a hoax." 

" A hoax ? What do y ou mean ? '' 

They ail gathered round him, and Jacques read 
as follows — 

The secret regarding the authorship of the volume of poein» 
which made so great a sensation during the last few days at Paris 
has transpired. It is now said in literary circles that the young 
poet whose first efforts hâve been so eminently successful, and 
to whom it is anticipated that the Prix Monthyon will be awarded 
this year, is the Baron George de Védelles, son of the Count of 
that name, well known as a distingnished member of the magis- 
tracy in the west of France. This yoimg man is only twenty-one 
years of âge, and bids fair to rival some of our most eminent 
modem poets. 

" Good heavens ! *' Madame Lescalle exclaimed, 
" you don't mean to say that you hâve written a 
book?" 
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Rose burst out into a joyous laugh, and clapped 
her little hands together. 

"Is this true, George?'* the CJouiit inquired, 
laying his hand on his son's shoulder. 

He was answered by a smile and a flush of 
pleasure on George's pale cheek. Jacques threw 
up something, the newspaper, or his hat, in the air. 
The notary embraced the Count, who felt so happy 
that he did not resent it. 

"Oh, if Aunt Médé was only hère!'' Rose 
cried out; and it seemed as if that day ail her 
wishes were to be granted, for almost as soon as 
she had uttered the words, Mdlle. Lescalle appeared. 
Sho had received her niece's summons, but not till 
late in the day. Madame Lescalle had not felt 
anxious that Misé Médé should join the family 
council, and had purposely sent her note so as not 
to reach her quite in time. Now her arrivai was a 
welcome event. She had much to hear, much to 
see, much to guess at, and much to thank God for, 
that dear Misé Médé, and it was well she was there 
to suggest that they had ail better départ, and leave 
the young couple to themselves and to the peaceful 
enjoyment of their new-found happiness. 

As she opened the door leading out of the 
drawing-room, Benôite was discovered behind it. 
The little goat-herd had an inveterate habit of 
eavesdroppmg, but no one thought at that moment 
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of reproving her. She darted up to Rose and 
said — 

" Misé, is Monsieur what he always said I was 
— ^a poet ? " 

Upon which Rose — they were ail a little beside 
themselves just then — ^hugged her and said — 

" Yes, he is, and I shall read you some of his 
verses." 



On a lovely morning in May, two years after- 
wards, M. and Madame George de Védelles were 
sitting on the grass of the little lawn at Belbousquet, 
and their beautiful boy of fifteen months old roUing 
near them amongst the daisies. George kept catch- 
ing at his son's little fat legs, which made him 
shoiit with laughter, whilst Wasp, rather jealous of 
the baby, uttered short barks to attract his master's 
attention. 

On a rustic arm-chair, close to this group, Misé 
Médé sat knitting stockings fpr her poor people. 
Rose had on her knees a newspaper, and divided 
her attention between it and the frolics of George 
and her boy. Suddenly she uttered an exclamation 
which made her husband tum towards her his 
handsome head, into the dark locks of which his 
baby had been sticking daisies and blades of 
grass. 

"Read that," Rose said, deeply moved. He 
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took the paper and perused, with visible émotion, 
the paragraph which his wife had pointed out to 
him. 

It was a description of thè fearfiil ravages of the 
yellow fever in South America, and the announce- 
ment of the death of several Sisters of Charity in 
the hospitals, where day and night they had been 
nursing the sick. " Amongst others/' it went on 
to say, "we regret to state that Sœur Denise, so 
well known at Marseilles as the friend of the poor, 
and who, in the world, was so much admired as 
Mademoiselle de la Pinède, has fallen a victim to 
the raging pestilence. R.I.P." 

" What différent paths there are to beaven ! '* 
George ejaculated with a sigh. " Hers has been a 
short and glorious one. To her we owe it. Rose, 
that, thank God, we aim at the same end, though 
by a différent road." 

"Is not our road too smooth, too bright, too 
happy ? '* she said, drawing close to him and laying 
her hand on his shoulder. 

" My own darling," he answered, " it is indeed 
beautifui and smiling now. ,But when we love 
anything on earth as I love you and that baby, the 
thought will somçtimes arise that grief nmst come 
Bome day to you or to me. One -of us, Rose, wdll 
hâve to go first, and leave the other behind. Heaven 
cannot be reached without préviens anguish by 
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those who love each other as we do. She went 
straight, an end to the goal, nothing weighing her 
down or fceeping her back, We must not weep 
for her/' 

There was a moment's silence. Then the baby 
tottered up to them with a bail in its little hand 
and threw it to Wasp, who played with it and 
with the boy in a wild, frolicsome style. The 
parents smiled, and soon had to play too, whilst 
Misé Médé looked with rapture on the scène. 

"Oh, my dear children," she exclaimed, 
"happiness is a beautiful thing to see !" 

George kissed her wrinkled brow, and said — 

" Dear old a-unt, it is a blessed thing to be able 
to enjoy the happiness of others." 



THE END. 
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THE HOUSE OF PENARVAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

RENÉE IN HER SOLITARY HOME. 

At the time when the Western Provinces of 
France rose in insurrection against the Republic, 
which had laid low her altars and overturned her 
throne, the family of Penarvan ranked amongst the 
noblest and most ancient of the old Royalist 
houses which took up arms in defence of Church 
and King. It disappeared amidst the hurricane 
that swept over that devoted and heroic country. 

Four brothers — four young Penarvans — fell 

together on the fatal field of Tremblage. When 

their lifeless bodies were brought back to the home 

whence they had gone forth a few weeks before in 

the full vigour of early manhood, the old Marquis, 

their father, stood on the threshold of his ancient 

mansion, leaning on the arm of his daughter. He 

gazed for a long time with tearless eyes on the dead 

bodies of his brave sons, and then uncovering his 

head, bowed it low ip mute farewell to ail the hopes 

and dreams of past years. 
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Two days afterwards the Marquis de Penarvan 
rode away straight to the camp of General Lescure, 
fought like a lion,^ crossed the Loire with the Ven- 
dean army, and was killed at the gâtes of Mans. 

Mademoiselle de Penarvan had followed her 
father. After innumerable vicissitudes, she retumed 
to her ancestral home and took possession of the 
poor remnants of her inheritance, nearly ruined by 
confiscation on the one hand, and on the other by 
the immense sums expended on the civil war. The 
château itself had been half bumed by the troops, 
only one wing remained habitable. AU the farms 
and cottages on the estate were open to the four 
winds, brambles and nettles growing on their soli- 
tary hearths. 

It was with a kind of melancholy exultation that 
Mademoiselle Renée established herself in the midst 
of this scène of désolation. She had been bom 
under the shadow of the feudal towers whose grim 
and weird majesty seemed to frown on the more 
modem abode they overlooked. Her mother died 
whilst she was yet an infant, and her childhood had 
been spent in constant companionship with her 
bold, high-spirited brothers, whose tastes and pur- 
suits were those of thorough country gentlemen of 
the old school. Passionately fond of field sports, 
they had imparted the same taste to their young 
sister. It was the Marquis's delight to go eut stag- 
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hunting, escorted by his whole family and numerous 
retainers, and to make the woods and plains resound 
with the Sound of the hunting-horn and the cry of 
his hounds. The sight of the old nobleman, sur- 
rounded by his four handsome sons and his fair 
daughter, the boldest of young Amazons, scouring 
the hills and valleys in wild excitement, was a 
familial feature of that part of the country during 
the years which preceded the Révolution. 

This early training had tended to make Renée 
somewhat masculine in manner, and in her charac- 
ter there was more energy than softness. At 
eighteen years of âge she resembled the heroines of 
the middle âges, who had always been the objects 
of her sympathy and admiration. The good Abbé 
Pjrrmil used to compare her to Jeanne de Penthiévre, 
and especially to the warlike Countess of Montford. 
In spite of her delicately white skin and masses of 
fair hair, Renée's style of beauty was more com- 
manding than féminine. She had a broad intellec- 
tual forehead, a well-defined aquiline nose, with 
nostrils slightly dilated, and a mouth the lines of 
which were well shaped, but somewhat too sharp 
and thin. Her lips easily assumed a scornful 
expression; and though there was grâce in her 
movements, it was a grâce resulting rather from 
symmetry and strength than womanly charm. She 
looked as if armour would hâve sat lightly on her 
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fair form, and her arm wielded witbont effort a 
javelin or a sword. In every glance and in eveiy 
gcsture could be discerned that innate pride of 
birth which was to be the passion and the torment 
of her life. Thanks to the lessons of her brothers' 
tutor, who had taken more profitable pains with her 
éducation than with theirs, she had been deeplj 
vcîffled sincc her childhood in the traditionanr lore 
of her native province and the annals of her own 
riuîc. llcnée's révérence for her ancestors had 
grown into a sort of idolatry. 

The Abb(î Pyrmil was a poor priest who owed 
(îvcrything to the family of Penarvan. His pro- 
gcîiiitors had been farmers on the estate for several 
générations. As soon as he left the seminary, 
and was ordaincd, young Pyrmil became chaplain 
at the château, and then tutor to the. Marquises 
cliildren. That he was the beau idéal of a chap- 
lain could not j)erhaps be affirmed, pious and good 
as ho was in his simple way, but he tumed out 
an admirable pédagogue. Learned, patient, and 
modest as to his own acquirements, in the neigh- 
bourhood he was considered a perfect prodigy of 
science. Had his merits of every sort equalled his 
statiu-e, he would hâve overtopped ail the Fathers 
of the Church, for never had so tall an abbé been 
seen. Nature had made him so thin and lengthy 
that he looked as if a tolerably strong gale of wind 
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must have blown him down ; but in spite of his 
scare-crow appearance, bird-like legs, colourless face, 
pale grey eyes, and immense protruding nose, it 
was impossible not to like him. He looked what 
lie was, thoroughly good and kind. A more 
devoted and aflFectionate being never existed ; and 
his attachraent to the family of his benefactors 
knew no bounds. Though naturally of a pacifie 
disposition, it would hardly have been pradent for 
any one to tell him that the King's family was more 
illustrions than that of his patron. This worship 
of the Penarvans extended back to the earliest date. 
As if his gratitude could not find sufficient scope in 
the présent, he made it his business to exalt ail the 
ancestors of the Marquis. They were his hobby. 
He knew each of them by name. He had ransacked 
every chronicle, every legend, every manuscript 
which could throw light on their history. It was 
sometimes suspected that his zeal had invented 
some of the great deeds with which he credited his 
heroes. So absorbed was his whole mind with 
this study, that at last he could think and talk of 
nothing else. 

And of course they were ail wonderful men. 

Duguesclin and Clisson were not to be named in 

' the same day. It was generally at dessert that 

he related their exploits, and once on that topic 

no earthly power could have stopped him. He 
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fought in imagination with Guy de Penarvan under 
the banner of Johanna of Flanders. He followed 
Gautier de Penarvan to the Holy Land, waging 
war with the infidels, and burying him at Mas- 
soure ; and then leading the forlorn hope under the 
walls of Nantes, he eut the Normans to pièces in 
Company wth Alain de Penarvan, sumamed Bandy- 
legs. The only thing that mitigated his enjoyment 
of that last well-authenticated feat of arms was the 
fact that a Penarvan should hâve had crooked legs. 
It v^as a subject to him of painful astonishment. 

In spite of their deep respect for ail the blood 
of ail the Penarvans, the Marquis and his sons were 
sometimes a little bored v^ith the Abbé's stories ; 
but Mademoiselle Renée — never. She was net 
satisfied even with the daily commentaries on the 
family history at dinner-time, but spent iong hours 
with the Abbé talking about her ancestors, walking 
up and down the gallery, and stopping before each 
family portrait. 

Renée's imagination was so excited on the sub- 
ject, that she quite despised the commonplace sort 
of existence she found herself doomed to lead. Her 
ardent nature pined for heroic conflicts and warlike 
struggles, and she often spoke scornfuUy to her 
brothers of their idle and luxurious lives. They 
used to laugh at her high flights and saucy remarks, 
little thinking how soon the impetuous, haughty. 
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and spoilt giri would hâve enough, and more than she 
had bargained for, of wild adventure and military 
strife. The storm which was about to convulsé 
France was beginning to gather over their heads. 
In a short time the Révolution broke out. Renée 
went through that terrible period without a sign of 
weakness or fear. She stood tearless and mute 
beside the graves of her four brothers, rather envy^ 
ing than lamenting their fate, and prepared to set 
fire to the château and await death amidst its 
ruins. 

When, after crossing the Loire, the old noble- 
man, hke his sons, died on the field of battle, she 
made her way back to her devastated home. 
Standing on its threshold, she felt that there was 
an end of the race of Penarvan, and on that day the 
orphan girl made a resolution that she would wear 
black for ever in token of mourning for the whole 
of her lineage, and never change the name of 
which she remained the sole représentative. Renée 
was then only twenty-one years of âge, and yet did 
net hesitate to pledge herself to a life of perpétuai 
celibacy. 

She had been at home about a week, a few or 
her old servants had gathered around her. Although 
her means were exceedingly scanty, she had det^- 
mined not to send away any of those who sought 
the shelter of the old walls. By degrees a little 
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onlor %vas nsestablished in the château, which had 
uttorly k>st its old magiiiticeiice. Its mournful 
asiKTt, it$ blackeiknl towers, were reflected in the 
waters of the Sèvres which flowed beneath the 
shatton^l iKittlomonts. The inside was, if pos- 
sibU\ still UK>n> dosolate. The Republican bands 
bail encam|K\l in the apartiuents, and destroyed 
ovorvthinp. 

But ReiitV only rvgretteil the portraits and the 
family arv^hivos, othor^ise the désolation which 
surnumdod lier stvmeil in harmony with her fate. 
She was fullv detenuineii never to rebuild the walls 
of her patonml mansion* She devoted it, like 
herself, to eterual uumrning. 

'Ihe tirst nuestion she had asktnl on her arrivai 
was, ** Wherv^ is the AbW Pynuil?" the only friend 
she hoped to tind. No one kuew what had become 
of him. Whither had he wandereil? To what 
distance had his long legs t^arried him? On what 
ctxist had he landtnl ? Nobcnlv œuld tell. The 
Man]uis, when he left it, had annniitted the château 
to his care. The most pn^bable supposition was 
that the poor AblMS was burieil under its ruins. 
Renée lameuted the loss of the only person who 
could hâve understood and shareil hor teeliugs. 

One evening that she was sittVng oi\ tVie loose 
stonfiB of the parapet, she saw a lengtheuvug shadow 
on the ^rass of the avenue, lu tVxe WgVit o{ tlie 
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setting Sun it seemed to stretch alraost as far as the 
walls of the château. So lengthy a shadow could 
only belong to the Abbé Pyrmil. And so it àid. 
He was advancing with slow steps, looking wild, 
deadly pale, and ragged. But when he saw Renée, 
whom he had never hoped to behold again, uttering 
a jo3rful exclamation, he rushed forward. She 
came to meet him, with her hand outstretched. 

" Monsieur TAbbé," she said, " you and I are 
ail that remain of the family/' 

The poor Abbé's heart almost burst with joy and 
gratitude. He could only kiss her hand and bathe 
it with tears. 

Having narrowly escaped with his life at the 
time the château was sacked, he had gone in search 
of the Marquis and his daughter, and on the other 
side of the Loire joined the remuant of the Vendean 
army. There he heard of the old nobleman's death, 
but no one could tell him what had become of 
Mademoiselle de Penarvan. She had disappeared 
after the defeat of the Royalists at Mans. After 
vainly cross-examining officers and soldiers, he had 
wandered about the country, living from hand to 
mouth; pursued sometimes like a wild beast, often 
passing whole days without food and nights without 
shelter, s/eeping amidst the gorse on the borders of 
a torest, or timidly venturing into villages and 
towns. lik:^ a faithful dog tracking his master, he 
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went from one lone farm to another, througli the 
woods and the commons and into the suburbs of 
cities, searching for the Marquis's daughter. At 
last, discouraged and hopeless, he made his way 
back to the château, with only one idea, to look 
once more on the beloved home of other days, and 
to lie down and die amidst its ruins. 

The révulsion from despair to joy when he 
found his dear pupil — the delight and the pride of 
his whole life, the last of the Penarvans — on the 
threshold of her paternal mansion, the sudden joy 
almost killed him; but having survived the shock, 
he felt he had still something to live for. The 
resuit of the poor Abbé's wanderings had demon- 
strated the possibility of what might hâve been 
deemed incredible : he had actually grovni thinner 
than he used to be, and, in conséquence, taller. 
Mademoiselle Renée was strack v^^ith the fact. 

During the days w^hen the irruption of the 
Blues was impending, the good man had busied 
himself in removing, and carefuUy secreting in the 
hiding-places of the old château, everything he 
thought w^ould be most precious to the young 
heiress. Even her white greyhound, Fergus, whom 
she was particularly fond of, he had left in the care 
of some poor people in the neighbourhood. A few 
days after his arrivai. Mademoiselle de Penarvan 
drove in a donkey-cart to Chollet in order to make 
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some necessary purchases. The Abbé managed to 
let her go alone, and went oflF in search of Fergus, 
and when at nightfall she stepped ont of her rough 
vehicle at the front door of the château, Fergus 
rushed out to meet her with that ecstatic affection 
and joy which no human expression of feeling can 
equal. 

She exclaimed, " Oh, my dear dog ! where do 
you corne from? Who has brought you back? 
Poor Fergus, good dog, we shall never go out 
hunting again ; you will hâve sorry dinners now-a- 
days." 

The Abbé looked on with a smile on his lips 
and tears in his eyes. At dinner-time he led 
Mademoiselle de Penarvan into the dining-room. 
The fare was as scanty as usual, but the table 
was laid, as in former days, with an abundance of 
china and plate. Even the napkins, with their 
embroidered coronets and cyphers, stood folded 
in grand state. Four kinds of wine-glasses were 
arrangea at each place, just as if there had been a 
prospect of their being filled with anything but 
water. 

Renée, taken by surprise, smiled and said, 
" Oh, M. TAbbé, you hâve been at your tricks, I 
see." This was said playfully, but it was only a 
transient gleam. In a moment her brow darkened, 
she looked almost fiercely at those relies of the 
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past, cat little and in silence, only noticing Fei^s, 
and stooping to caress him. 

After dinner she went up to her bedroom 
withoiit saying a word to the Abbé. There she 
foiind Hprcad out the pretty nicknacks whieh used 
to adorn it — her boxes and trinkets, and her 
piîrfiiiiKMl sachets full of erabroidered pocket-tand- 
konîhiefs and gloves. With proud disdainfîil con- 
tiînipt, she turned thèse things over and walked 
up and down the room, clenching her hands and 
exclaiining. as ahe stamped on the floor — 

** Wiîm thèse the things to save?** 

At last calmer feelings prevailed. There was 
no t(5ndcrniîss in her nature, but she had not a bad 
hiîart. Whon lier irritation subsided, she felt that 
she had l)een hard and unjust, and resolved to 
return to the saloon, where she expected to find the 
Abhe. I le waa sitting by the wide fire-place looking 
cahn and resigned. As she walked into the spacious 
room, she stoi)pod short, a sudden light flashed in 
her pale blue eyos like a gleam of sunshine on a 
steel sword, the veins in her forehead rose, and her 
thin nostrils seemed to. expand. She had caught 
sight of the family portraits hanging on those walls 
which she had left some hours before bare and 
dismantled. It was as if ail the Penarvans were 
gazing from their gilted and carved frames on the 
last descendant of their Tuined house. 
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Renée remained for a few instants silent and 
motionless, then she went and stood before her 
father's picture, nnderneath which were hanging in 
a cluster the swords of her four brothers. After 
reverently kissing the handle of those swords, she 
turned to a table on which were lying ail the 
archives of her family. With a trembling hand 
she touched those time-honoured parchments — 
yellow and shrivelled — reUcs of bygone âges, and 
then, at last, slowly went up to the Abbé and 
threw her arms round his neck. She did not weep, 
but she felt his tears falling on her head. It was 
the happiest moment of the poor Abbé's life. 

They spent the winter opposite to one another, 
each in a corner of the old fire-place. If food was 
scarce at the château, fuel was not wanting. They 
neither of them cared for the comforts of life. The 
dèep retirement in which they lived screened them 
from observation, and allowed them patiently to 
await better days. Just as before, the Penarvans 
were the constant subject of their conversation. The 
Abbé could hardly realize the fact that the family 
was come to an end, that the race was aotually 
extinct. He almost expected a miracle in favour 
of the noble house, which indeed had often, he 
declared, been on the brink of destruction, and 
Providentially resuscitated. 

For instance, the bandy-legged Alain, after he 
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had crashed the Nonnans, stood on his desolate 
hearth without a single relative alive, and he was 
himself sixty years of âge. But Sir Alain did not 
despair. He was a widower, and mamed Made- 
moiselle de la Roquetaillade, whose eight sons 
proved worthy descendants of a Une of heroes. 

Mademoiselle Renée listened contemptuously to 
thèse wild expectations, and answered that ground- 
less hopes were as little to the purpose as weak and 
fond regrets. Her father and her brothers had 
nobly closed the history of their family, and it 
would be her part never by any act of hers to belie 
her lineage. The name of Penarvan would exist as 
long as she lived, and with her would die. If she 
could not achieve high deeds to add to its glory, at 
any rate no shadow or stain would through her 
means darken it. She would live, suffer, and die 
in a manner befitting the last scion of a noble 
house and the daughter of a warlike race. 

The Abbé admired and applauded thèse senti- 
ments, the fruits of his own teaching. It was ail 
very heroic and fine, but the days seemed long, 
and the château which had been wont to ring with 
the joyful voices of Renée's brothers was now as 
silent as their graves. It seemed a sort of sepulchre 
in which two faithful attendants were watching 
over a flickering light. Its whole surroundingp 
were desolate too. The farms in ruins, the cottages 
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deserted, the land uncultivated, not a single chimney 
smoking amidst the bare and frosty landscape. 
No Sound was heard save the whistling of the wind 
and the noise of the Sèvres chafing against the 
rocks. The cawing of the rooks by day, and the 
cry of the osprey by night, were the only tokens of 
life in this wilderness. It was a pleasant surprise 
when one of the few cocks which had survived the 
war gave a shrill crow at daybreak. 

Renée endiu-ed this strange existence ; she had 
looked it in the face and freely accepted it. But 
for a girl of twenty-one the prospect was a hard 
one. Sometimes at the thought of an endless tète- 
à'tête with the Abbé, unenlivened by any domestic 
or social interest, a fit of despondency seized her. 
Her will never faltered ; but though she would not 
hâve been afraid to die in battle, or even to march up 
to the scaffold, she did feel frightened sometimes at 
the length of the road stretching out before her into 
a blank futurity ; she felt the need of some pursuit 
which would fill up her time and harmonize with 
her frame of mind. 

It was the Abbé who had the good fortune 
unconsciously to hit upon the means of satisfying 
this craving. He had seemed for some time 
past deeply engrossed and absorbed by some 
secret occupation which no one but himself was 
admitted to share. His countenance, his manner, his 
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conversation, and his fits of absence ail betrayed that 
something unusual was going on in the mind of the 
good chaplain. One moming he had walked off to 
the nearest town withont any previous announce- 
ment of his intended absence, and in the afternoon 
Mademoiselle Renée, who was standing listlessly 
gazing at the window with her forehead leaning 
against one of the panes, caught sight of her tutor 
hurrying into the house in a mysterious manner 
with an immense roll of paper ill ooncealed by the 
folds of his worn-out cassock. 

Eor some days afterwards he seemed to hâve 
quite lost his appetite, and when spoken to during 
their solitary meals, gave answers not to the pur- 
pose. Such a change indeed came over him that 
for one whole evening he did not talk at ail, not 
even about the Penarvans. At ail hours, whether 
it blew, snowed, or rained, he was to be seen 
striding at a rapid pace up and down the terraces 
of the château, then stopping short, slapping his 
forehead, and rushing into the room which used to 
be called the library, and on the floor of which a 
few dozen volumes were still lying at the mercy of 
the rats. 

Renée began to be rather uneasy as to the Abbé's 
stafee of mind, but her habituai reserve restrained 
her from questioning him as to his.unwonted pro- 
eeedings. One day, quite accidentally, whilst ne 
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was perfonning strange gymnastics on the terrace, 
she went to look for a book in the so-called library, 
which she did not know he had converted into his 
sanctorum. It was quite a surprise to her to find 
it turned into a study, and pervaded with a perfume 
of snuff, which betokened the Abbé's habituai pré- 
sence. A table, the rickety legs of which were 
propped up with pièces of cork, stood in the recess 
of one of the Windows ; beneath it was spread the 
skin of an otter, fished out of the Sèvres in the 
Abbé's younger days. This table might hâve 
figured in a Flemish picture. On one side a 
chipped china cup did duty for an inkstand, and on 
the other were lying the chaplain's spectacles, his 
silver snuff-box* a présent of the late Marquis's, and 
on the pages of an open book a crust and two or 
three walnuts, the remuants of a frugal breakfast. 
Pens without end were scattered about, eut and 
uncut, old and new, white paper and manuscript 
mingled in glorious confusion. 
* In the midst of this picturesque medley a manu- 
script was to be seen, which caught at once Renée's 
eyes. In large letters were inscribed upon it the 
words, " History of the House of Penarvan, by the 
Abbé Pyrmil." 

This then was the Abbé's secret. Renée took 
possession of the manuscript, carried it off to the 

drawing-room, and began eagerly to peruse her 
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tutor's work. The first chapter was finished, 
revised, and carefully written ont ; the rest of the 
sheets contained only notes and extracts for fature 
use. 

Renée was busy examinîng them when the door 
opened, and the Abbé's thin shivering form slunk 
jnto the room. He was half frozen, and comîng 
to recover, by the blazing logs, his mental powers, 
aknost paralyzed by the north-east wind. When 
he recognized his manuseript in Mademoiselle 
Renée's hands, he tumed first red and then pâlie, 
muttered incohérent sentences, and felt ready to 
sink into the ground. He was beginning to make 
ail sorts of excuses and explanations, but she inter- 
rupted him and said — 

** This is indeed a happy thought, M. l'Abbé ! 
You are quite right ; there ought to be a history of 
our family. We shall work at it together, and 
endeavour to make this monument — ^which we 
are about to raise to the memory of my ancestors — 
worthy of their great deeds. It will be an arduous 
task, but with God's help we shall accomplish it. 
Yes, again I say it, M. FAbbé, you hâve had an 
excellent idea ; I thank you for it with ail my heart, 
and they ail thank you for it too," she added, 
glancing at the portraits round the room. 

Who could describe the Abbé's joy. His 
pride and exultation knew no boimds. He was 
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no longer merely the tutor or the chaplain of the 
family; he felt himself suddenly raised to the 
rank of historiaD of the Penarvans. Hardly would 
he hâve ventured to ask for the post, or for the 
title, so imworthy did he feel of so great an honour. 
But Mademoiselle Renée had — of her own accord, 
and quite in a solemn, formai manner — raised him 
to that dignity. It was certainly with no view to 
his own réputation that he had formed the plan of 
his great work. His sole object had been the 
glonjScation of the noble house to which he had 
been so long devoted. But at the same time it 
did cross his mind, that sooner or later the history 
of the Penarvans could not fail to be printed, and 
that during centuries to come his own name would 
be carried down to the ipost remote posterity in 
connection with theirs. History of the House of 
Penarvan, hy the Abbé Pyrmil, that magie title-page 
seemed to dan ce before his éyes in characters of 
light, and fiUed him with indescribable émotion. 

Renée was quite as enthusiastic as the Abbé 
about the projected work, which was going to 
afford her an interesting occupation and a constant 
subject of thought. The materials were at hand, 
and at once a plan of opérations was agreed upon. 
The Abbé was to write, and Renée to illustrate the 
text with painted designs. She had leamed to 
illuminate in the style of the old missals, and 
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wished the work to be on vellum, and omamented 
with delicately-finished miniatures. 

ïhe Abbé was a happy man tbat evening, and 
for the first time since her retum to her home 
there were happy srailes on the young girl's pale 
face. It was quite a little fête for the solitary 
inmates of the old château. 

At the end of a few months the IRstory of 
the House of Penarvan was already considerably 
advanced. Nothing could exceed the zeal of the 
two parties engaged in this congenial labour. The 
Abbé wrote and Renée painted from moming 
to night. The style of the work was highly epical. 
Even Renée thought it necessary to recommend a 
rather less inflated tone, and to lower the key of 
high-flown panegyric in.which the Abbé indulged. 
The amount of research and leaming it revealed 
was quite remarkable. He had discovered Penar- 
vans whose existence had been unknown even to 
the late Marquis. But it vexed him dreadfully that 
he could not trace the origin of the family beyond 
the famous chieftain Conan Meriadee. It was to 
him a subject of astonishment that Caesar in bis 
Commentaries — ^which he held rather cheap in con- 
séquence — ^had not mentioned any of the Penarvans. 

As to the illustrations, the capital letters, and 
Gothic omaments on the margin, they were exqui- 
Bitely designed and painted ; the most painstaking 
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and talented artîsts of the middle âges might hâve 
becD proud of them, so délicate, so minute, so 
highly-finished was Renée's work. On the title- 
page she had painted the arms of the family — 
a silver sword sparkling on a field of sable, the 
escatcheon surmounted by a marquis's coronet, 
and a helmet, bearing a silver sword as a crest, was 
supported by two lions ; underneath it was a scroU 
with the war-cry — " Penarvan — toujours avant." 

The genius of the artist was already exhibited 
in this heraldic design, and the following page was 
covered with the numerous ramifications of the 
genealogical tree, the roots of which were plunged 
in a sea of Indian ink, intended to typify the 
obscure night of the dark âges. At the beginning 
of every chapter the principal events of the lives of 
each hero were clearly represented in miniature 
paintings. The one at the head of the page which 
related the defeat of the Normans under the walls 
of Nantes, in the chapter which contained the 
exploits of Alain the Bandy-legged, was a little 
chef-d'œuvre in îts way. There had been a some- 
what véhément discussion between the Abbé and 
Renée with regard to the portraiture of the legs of 
the Sieur Alain. She was inclined, out of respect 
for tradition, to draw them somewhat crooked, but 
the Abbé could hardly bear an imperfection of this 
sort in any member of the family to be transmitted 
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to posterity. A compromise was proposed and 
accepted. Renée gave to the Sieur Alaûn a rather 
long coat of arms, and concealed the legs of the 
hero up to the knees by a rampart formed of the 
dead bodies of the Normans. 

Day after day and month after month this 
strange couple of workers toiled like two cloistered 
Bénédictines, and troubled themselves very little 
about the events which were convulsing the world 
at the end of the century. It might almost hâve 
crunibled into dust without their perceiving it, 
whilst they were writing the histor}^ of the Pen- 
arvans. It proceeded most satisfactorily. Renée 
felt her artistic talent increasing daily. She watched 
over every détail, and maintained the most perfect 
symmctry in the whole plan with the spirit of an 
architect as well as a painter. As to the Abbé, the 
genius of the old chroniclers seemed to awaken in 
his soûl and animate his style. Renée never could 
read without émotion his description of the death 
of Guy de Penarvan, slain at Massoure. She 
thought the Abbé in that épisode had excelled the 
Sieur de Joinville. The struggle between Charles 
de Blois and Jean de Montford, and the important 
part which Raoul de Penarvan had played at that 
time, were also depicted with a masterly hand. 
The union of the duchy of Brittany with the king- 
dom of France was described in a way^ which 
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showed that the political views of the Abbé Pyrmil 
were singularly original and striking. 

One very spécial merit of his work was the 
correction of long accredited historîcal errors. 
Grave historians and authors of established réputa- 
tion had ventured to assert that it was Clisson and 
Chandos who won the battle of Auray. The Abbé 
triumphantly refuted Froissard, formally con- 
tradicted Doni Lobineau, and utterly reduced to 
silence Doni Morice, by proving beyond a doubt 
that the ducal crown on the brow of the young 
Count de Montford was entirely owing to Gautier 
de Penarvan. 

Another important error had crept into the 
annals of former chroniclers. It had been sup- 
posed that when King Francis I. came to Brittany 
to solemnize the union he had lodged in the 
house of the Lord of Chateaubriand. The Abbé 
proved in the most triumphant manner that King 
Francis I. had never set his foot in the house of 
the Chateaubriands, but that on the contrary he 
had lodged with ail his retinue in the Château de 
Penarvan. 

The history of that family by l'Abbé Pyrmil 
abounded with similar rectifications, and threw 
quite a new light on the annals of Armorica. 

Difficult as it is to believe, three years elapsed 
during which the old man and the young |[girl 
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thought of nothing, talked of nothing, and 
little else than work at this record of the 
And yet it was net nearly finished when an i: 
nificant incident, the resnlts of which could i 
hâve been foreseen, reminded the Abbé that 1 
were persons still living in the world besides hii 
and the orphan daughter gI the House of Penai 



CHAPTER IL 

A DISCOVERT AND A DEPARTURE. 

The Abbé Pyrmirs greatest friend at the 
^^nary at Nantes was Dom Jobin. This leamed 
^^Hedictine — ^who wrote the généalogies of ail the 
gi^at families of France — ^was as broad and stout 
^ the Abbé was tall and thin. 

In friendship, as in love, dissimilarity often 
P^ves rather an attraction than otherwise. It was 
f ^ m this case. Differing in character as much as 
^^ looks, the young men became devotedly attached 
^^ one another, and when the Abbé took up his 
'^sidence at the Château de Penarvan as chaplain 
^lid tutor, they kept up a fréquent and deeply- 
*^amed correspondence. 

Since the year 1792 nothing whatever had 
l>een heard of Dom Jobin ; the Abbé sadly made 
\xp his mind that his old collège friend had departed 
this life. How could the portly Bénédictine hâve 
escaped in the midst of the revolutionary fray? 
His grief had been great, for he not only lamented 
the loss of a dear and devoted friend, but that of 
the most learned of genealogists. 
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• 

The autumn of 1798 was drawing to a close. 
Mademoiselle Renée and the Abbé Pyrmil were at 
that moment in a state of terrible perplexity. 
Amongst the family portraits was one of a dignitary 
of the Church, but without either name or date 
attached to it. This was the only Penarvan who 
had never been heard of. Renée had only cared 
about the military glory of her ancestors, and had 
not in former days taken pains to find out any-* 
thing about this clérical member of the family* 
She could not give the Abbé the slightest informa- 
tion on the subject, or throw any light upon it* 
After three years' researches they did not know 
more about this Penarvan than if he had never 
existed. 

It was a very sore point with the Abbé. After 
rescuing from oblivion so many laymen and 
warriors, it did seem very hard that he could not 
find even a name for the churchman whose portrait 
was constantly before his eyes, After digging up, 
as it were, out of the remotest depths of history so 
many heroes, it eut him to the heart not to be able 
to do the same by that benign and smiling prelate, 
who could not hâve lived much before the sixteenth 
century. It was in vain he racked his brain. 
Even in his dreams he was haunted by this myste- 
rious Penarvan, whom he saw standing at the foot 
of his bed, looking at him reproachfuUy, as if claim- 
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ing his right to figure in the family history, or 
else he gazed wofuUy on the unwritten page before 
him, forming a sad chasm in his famous work. 
Often and often he used to exclaim, "Oh ! if Dom 
Jobin had only been alive ! " 

One evening when he was walking in the park 

irith Mademoiselle Renée, and they were bitterly 

lamenting the empty space in his manuscript, a 

peasant appeared at the coraer of the alley and 

Came up to them with a letter in his hand. He 

gave it to the Abbé in a sly mysterious manner, 

&iid went away without waiting for acknowledg- 

xnent or thanks. There was neither name or 

direction on the cover. Who on earth could be 

Avriting to him ? It would hardly hâve surprised 

liim more if a letter from another world had been 

lianded to him. He broke the seal, recognized the 

liandwrîting, and uttered a joyful exclamation. 

It was a letter from Dom Jobin. Hazlier's 
great rival had miraculously escaped the massacres 
at Nantes, and was living concealed in one of the 
Faubourgs of Rennes. For a few days he happened 
to be staying near Nantes, and was anxious not to 
leave that part of the country without seeing his 
dear friend Pyrmil. The persécution was consider- 
ably slackened, still it was in secret that he was 
residing with the Seigneur of Plaisance, a small 
place in the commune of Saint Herblain, near the 
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Yi'.'iijy oe Li HcfissdeJV- Hère he hoped the Abbé 
>«oiulo, i\iv him a visit. His oorpulencj, which 
hjkî oc:Iv iiKTea^eHi during the troables of the 
KevvYu::>vX:i. dii doy permit him to move about 

IVyïi Jo'bin iras nal dead! He would cer- 
laiii'v k:\>w 54»>ïaeîhing aboat the mysterious pre- 
lav ! h vausi he oonfessed that this was the first 
ihou^hi ih^i passsed ihrough the Abbé's mind. 
He uïi$ vranu-hcaited, and deeplj attached to 
his triend. bu: the niling passion of his soûl in- 
v\^luman)v a:;;seited itself on this important occa- 
siiui. Ue knew where Plaisance was. Many and 
lUHUV H time on Sundavs after vespers he had 
Uvu \\\\nt to wander about the fair meadows, 

Irnihisl bv îhe Chêsine's diminutive stream, and 

« 

hrtil ofteu uoîiiwl ihe house on the hill, now the 
nioiuo)U»ry aKxie of Dom Jobin. Early on the 
f\»Uo\viug ilrtY ho starled on his joumey, promising 
MadenuMsollo Kenêe not to retum without ample 
information about the missing Penarvan. 

Off wont the Abbé, and Renée felt rather glad 
to be left to herself on one of those beautiful days 
when emlh and skv seem to unité in a concert of 
silent nieloily. Acconipanied by Fergus she walked 
(lown to the river-side, and foUowed the pathway 
leading to the village of TifFange. 

They are beautifully picturesque, the banks of 
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that little river ; the waters of the Amo are not 
ttiore transparent, or its overhanging woods and 
surrounding views more lovely. Renée was not 
^^sily impressed by exterior objects, yet almost 
"ttïiconscioiisly she felt the charm of the scenery 
of the deUghtful weather. It almost seemed 
her as if she had spent three years in a crypt, 
^'^d was gazing again as on a novelty at the green 
clds and deep colouring of the forest glades. She 
»:reathed more freely than usual. It was a relief 
ot to hear for a while the voice of the good Abbé, 
Iways harping on the same thème* Her step was 
lore brisk than usual, and an unwonted colour 
"^^inged her pale cheeks. 

Nothing was changed in her destiny. She did 
lot admit the possibility of any change. During 
last year two or three of the young noble- 
>iieii in the neighbourhood had proposed for her, 
Ibut she was firmly resolved never to discard the 
moral winding-sheet in which she had buried 
the natural feelings and hopes of youth. No, 
nothing was changed, nor did she expect any 
change in her fate. But some sort of change in 
the spirit of her dream seemed to be stealing over 
her soûl on that sunny, beautiful day. In every 
bush the birds were singing ; a delicious perfume 
of spring was emanating from every flowery nook ; 
the air played softly on her cheek, and the rays of 
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the glorious sun seemed to vivify lier heart so long 
closed to everything like enjoyment. 

She could not help noticing, as she walked 
nlong, how Nature softened the efifects and obliter- 
ated the traces of man's wild fiiry. Even over the 
ruins war hnd made green ivy was spreading its 
soft niantle, Life was in every breath which 
fanncd her cheek, every sound which filled her 
ears ; every flower, every animal, every child that 
crosscd her path seemed to speak of life and joy, 
and to remind her that there is such a thing as 
happineaa in this world. 

At Tiffange she found a village wedding going 
on. Even in most anxious periods and hardest 
timcs people will fall in love and will marry. The 
dinner-tables were spread under the trees beneath 
the shade of the towers of Gille de Retz's old 
château. Beggars without end had flocked to the 
spot, and were clamouring for the remains of the 
feast, whilst the peasants danced to the sound of 
the binion and the bombarde. 

When Renée de Penarvan unexpectedly ap- 
peared amongst thèse good people, there was a 
burst of joyful surprise ; they gathered around her 
with heartfelt expressions of sympathy and wel- 
come. The young bride, blushing and smiling, asked 
Mademoiselle de Penarvan if she also would not 
marry one of thèse days. A cloud passed over the 
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face of the beautiful Mademoiselle Renée, who soon 

departed firom the gay scène. Sadly and silently 

fihe walked home and sat down to her solitary 

meal, She had begged the Abbé not to hurry 

back. It was almost a relief to her, great as was 

her regard for him, to spend a little time alone. 

She had strongly advised him to make the most of 

tiiis opportunity of conversing with Dom Jobin, 

and laying up stores of antiquarian lore for their 

Sï'eat work. 

She fiilly expected he would remain at Rennes 
tiXl the end of the week, A fit of laziness had 
^Ome over her. She did not feel the least inclined 



take up her bnish, or open her books of history. 
**^r the first time in her life she looked some- 
^^hat coldly at the family portraits, and leaning 
V^ack in an arm-chair, sank into a vague rêverie. 

This had lasted for some time, when she was sud- 
Ôenly roused from her abstraction by so loud a sound 
of footsteps that the walis and floors of the gallery 
seemed to shake under the unwonted stir. The 
idea of a domiciliary visit crossed her mind. She 
started to her feet, and stood expecting the inroad 
in the attitude of a queen. The door was thrown 
open, and in rushed the Abbé Pyrmil, pale, breath- 
less, covered with dust, streaming with perspira- 
tion, and in a state of excitement impossible to 
describe. Renée was not a nervous person, but 
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she could not help feeling alarmed at his strange 
appearance, and exclaimed— 

"What is the matter, M. l'Abbé? Good 
heavens ! what can hâve happened ? " 

The Abbé had fallen on a chair, and was wiping 
his face with his pocket-handkerchief, whilst Renée 
stood near the chimney looking at him in silent 
astonishment. 

" What has happened, Mademoiselle ? *' at last 
he ejaculated. " Why this has happened : the family 
is not extinct ! A Penarvan exists ! " 

Renée started. " A Penarvan exists ! " Then, 
shrugging her shoulders, she àdded, " M. TAbbé, 
you are gone quite out of your mind/' 

" No, Mademoiselle Renée, I am in my sonnd 
sensés ; there exists a Penarvan of the younger 
branch." 

"You are talking nonsense," Renée replied, 
almost angrily. " My father often told me that the 
younger branch of our family had become extinct 
before I was bom/' 

*' Monsieur le Marquis was perfectly aware 
himself that this was not the case," the Abbé 
answered. 

" I don't understand what you can mean," Renée 
retorted ; " I must beg you to explain yourself/' 

By this time the Abbé had somewhat recovered 
his self-possession, and he began to relate the par- 
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ticulars of his interview with Dom Jobin. It was 
his old friend who had revealed to him the exist- 
ence of a Penarvan of the younger branch. This 
individual was living on his paternal estate, a place 
called La Brigaziére, about two miles from Rennes. 
His father and the late Marquis were first cousins, 
• and had always taken différent lines in the politics 
of the day. In 1765 the violent party-spirit 
ftï^akened in Brittany by the affair of M. de la 
Chalotais had put the last stroke to this family 
feud. The two cousins, who had been for some 
tiine on very cold terms, from that moment dropped 
*ll intercourse, and declared that they would hâve 
ûothing more to say to one another. 

The Marquis went further. He chose to 
^Hnounce that the younger branch was extinct, and 
forbade any allusion to it. 

The Vicomte de Penarvan died a few years 
Wore the Révolution, leaving a son who had 
inherited his opinions and his feelings, and who 
liad never given the least token of his existence to 
the elder branch. 

Mademoiselle Renée had listened to the Abbé 
without giving by word or sign any token of 
émotion. The statement he had made was so 
exact and circumstantial, Dom Jobin had been so 
accurate and minute as to ail its détails, and his 

well-known réputation lent such undoubted weight 
VOL. II. 27 
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to his testimony, that it was not possible to feel a 
doubt on the subject. A Penarvau still existed. 

When the Abbé had ended his narrative, she 
said — 

" Has Dom Jobin seen him ? Does he know 
him ? Has he ever talked to him ? " 

*' No, Mademoiselle, no ; he is not personally 
acquainted with him, but — but " — and the Abbé 
shook his head — "he knows a great deal about 
him." 

" Well, and what does he say of my cousin ? Is 
he worthy of the name he bears? Does he feel 
the responsibility attached to his position? Has 
he the spirit of a Penarvan ? " 

The Abbé making no immédiate reply, she went 
on — " We must write to him. We must invite him 
hère. I don't know and I won't know anything 
about the quarrels which divided our parents. 
Tell him, M. l'Abbé, to come to us. He is a 
Penarvan, and I shall receive him as a brother." 

The Abbé looked deeply distressed, and kept 
staring at his old black stockings as if he were 
counting the holes in them. Mademoiselle Renée, 
who now thought his first violent excitement had 
been quite natural, was surprised and provoked at 
his subséquent silence. 

"I don't understand you, M. l'Abbé," she 
exclaimed. "You announce to me the most 
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important and interesting news in the world, and 
you don't look happy; you show no joy and no 
enthusiasm." 

"I am fuU of joy and enthusiasm," the poor 
Abbé said, in the most dolefal voice ; " only I am 
afraid — I am rather afraid — " 

" Of what ? " she impatiently asked. 

" You know, Mademoiselle, how devoted I am 
and hâve always been to your family. I could 
never dream of uttering anything injurions to its 
réputation. You see, as Dom Jobin was saying 
this moming, in ail great houses there are elder 
and younger branches which we must take care 
not to mix up together. It does not follow, because 
they proceed from the same stem — " 

" For Heaven's sake speak plainly, M. TAbbé. 
What are you driving at ? " 

" Well, from what Dom Jobin has told me, I 
gather that your cousin is not quite what we could 
wish. It is not his fault, you see, His father 
lived with free-thinkers, his mother was a La 
Chalotais. She was brought up by her uncle in 
his irréligions opinions. As a child he was allowed 
to read the writings of M. de Voltaire and M. 
Rousseau — '' 

" That was a pity," Renée said. " Well, and 
since then ? '* 

" Well, if bad seed has been sown, how can a 
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g<M)(l harvoat bc expected. Your cousin imbîbed 
in inftuu^ the poisouous doctrines of the day, and 
wliiii lu) grow iip, instead of fighting against the 
Utîvohit Ion ho sided with it." 

** I don*t hollovo it/' Renée said, in a haughty 
nmnnor. *' llow could a Penarvan bave stained 
bin (W(Mit(*btH)n with so dire a crime as treason — 
with tho bl(M)d of bis King? I am sure it is a 
wic'kiHl li(\ luul I rosent it as sucb/' 

•* Oh, dimr mol" the poor Abbé exclaimed, 
Htriking hiH forohoud, " tbat is exactly wbat I was 
ui'nùd of. Jnst liston to me, Mademoiselle. No 
ono Hiiyn thtit yoiir cousin had any sbare in the 
oriinoH of tho Uovohition. Good heavens! I did 
not nionn that. What I say is, that this poor 
yonth wivH oarriod away by the spirit of the times ; 
ho WHH 80 vory yonng thon, and gave in to the wild 
iiUniH whi(^h pnxbicod ail the mischief, but he 
Htoppod short on tho road to crime. He is not 
giiilty of shodding, or of encouraging the shedding, 
of ono drop of blood. If any one had accused him 
of it, I shonld bave exclaimed as you did. I am 
only a poor Abbé, but where the honour of the 
family is concerned — " The Abbé wiped bis 
forohcad, and made a gesture which implied that 
he could not find words to express bis feelings. 

Renée, looking as white as a marble statue, stood 
in the attitude of a judge. At last, more in sorrow 
than in anger, she said — 
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" A Penarvan ! No wonder he never came near 

me. He could not hâve iliet my eyes without 

sinking into the earth with shame. Corne, my 

dear Abbé, we hâve new duties to perform. As 

there is still a remnant left of the old stock, a sprig 

of the blasted tree, we must exert ail our efforts to 

^cue and préserve it. My cousin has deeply sinned 

*nd disgraced his name, but we must not be unfor- 

gîving, he is probably by this time fully sensible of 

*ùs youthftd errors. You must go to him and 

encourage him to retum to higher and nobler 

'toughts. If he grieves over his past failings I am 

^ady to forgive him." 

The Abbé maintained an awkward silence. 

" You don't answer, you remain there as mute 

^s a stone image," Renée cried, quite exasperated. 

** You really ought to hâve lived in the days of the 

^Id Egyptians. To embalm the dead is ail you 

care about ; you do not think of the living." 

" But I hâve not yet told you everything about 
your cousin. Mademoiselle," the poor Abbé hesi- 
tatingly replied. " He is going to be married." 

" And why should not he marry ? I suppose 
he has not made a vow of celibacy. It is quite 
proper, or rather it is very désirable, that he should 
marry. I hope he has made a better choice than 
his father, and is not engaged to the daughter of 
8ome parliamentary lawyer. He must know that 
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we have always had a suprême contempt for that 
sort of iipstart nobility." 

" Would to God," the Abbé exclaimed, " that 
your cousin had done in that line no worse than 
his father." 

" What do you mean ? Is it a mésalliance he 
is about to make ? Speak, M. TAbbé, speak. Don't 
you see that you are keeping me on tenter-hooks?" 

"Well, Mademoiselle," the Abbé answered 
with the courage of despair, "if you are deter- 
mined to know ail, I can only tell you that your 
cousin is about to marry the daughter of M. 
Michaud, a miller who has made his fortune since 
the Révolution." 

" The daughter of a miller 1 Nonsense, M. 
l'Abbé." 

" I am only repeating what Dom Jobin told me, 
and you can judge if he is a man likely to assert 
an untruth." 

" Your Dom Jobin does not know what he is 
talking about. A miller's daughter indeed ! What 
has made him think of such a thing ? Who told 
him of it ? " 

"Everybody. It is no secret, and the mar- 
riage is talked of ail over Rennes and the whole 
neighbourhood." 

" And my cousin has done nothing,said nothing, 
to contradict this report ? " 
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"Contradict it indeed!" the Abbé replied; 
forgetting for a moment the tragical side of 
the affair, he bedaubed his nose with a large pinch 
ofsnuff, and added, "M. le Vicomte is a constant 
visiter at the mill/' And he went on to relate 
ail the reports he had heard as to M. le Vicomte's 
approaching marriage. Encouraged by Mademoi- 
selle Renée's attitude and her silence, and supposing 
ier to be taking it ail much more quietly than 
ie expected, he entered into a number of détails, 
*Qd though deeply vexed at heart, tried to give a 
pJayful tone to the conversation in order to lead 
^^T to make light of the whole thing. 

"Well, well, Mademoiselle, after ail we hâve 

^othing to do with the younger branch. The 

^^isest thing will be for us not to trouble our heads 

^V>out it, and leave your cousin to shift for himself. 

W'e hâve lost a whole day's work at the History of 

^^e House of Penarvan^ and we must make up for 

^t to-morrow/' 

" Really, M. TAbbé, I cannot make you out," 
Renée exclaimed, her eyes flashing in a strange 
manner. " A Penarvan exists, he is the last of his 
race, and he is on the very brink of making a 
disgraceful marriage, and there you sit as quietly 
as possible, joking, talking, holding forth, and 
taking snuff, as if nothing was the matter." 
" But, Mademoiselle — " 
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" Oh yes, I am quite edified at your wonderful 
composure, for after ail what is there in question ? 
Nothing but our nameand the future of our family. 
Why need we trouble ourselves about it? Oh 
no ; you are quite right, take up your pen, give 
me my pencils and my brushes, let us write, and 
paint, and draw escutcheons and coats of anns. 
You and I hâve — of course — nothing better to do 1 *' 
Then suddenly, in a proud and imperious manner, 
she asked, " When is this marriage to take place ? " 

" I do not know exactly/' the firightened Abbé 
answered. " In a week they said, or perhaps a 
fortnight." 

" M. l'Abbé, it shall not take place." 

" God grant it, Mademoiselle ; but how can it 
be prevented ? " 

" / shall prevent it." 

" You, Mademoiselle ! " 

" Do you suppose that I shall quietly acquiesce 
in the dégradation of our family ? that I shall sit 
and witness it with folded anns? I vowed to 
préserve unstained the honour of our race, and I 
shall keep my vow. I tell you again, M. l'Abbé, 
that this marriage shall not take place. You must 
begin at once to get everything ready for our 
departure. We shall set off the day after to- 



morrow." 



" We shall set off ! '' the Abbé repeated, with a 
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look of utter dismay. /' And in the name of good- 
ness where are we going ? " 

" To Rennes first, and then to La Brigaziére." 

" But, Mademoiselle — '' 

" No buts, M. l'Abbé; if you do not like to 
corne with me, I shall go alone. I hâve given 
sufficient proofs that I am not afraid of travelling 
without companions/' 

" I will follow you. Mademoiselle, wherever you 
go ; but what will become of the History of the 
Home of Penarvan?'' 

" We shall be working at it, M. TAbbé, in the 
best manner possible, if we prevent a history which 
began in pride and honour from ending in shame 
and disgrâce." 

Uponthis Mademoiselle retired,leaving the Abbé 
to his reflections. What a day he had spent ! what 
a multitude of émotions he had gone through! 
First the intense joy at hearing that there was still 
a Penarvan in the world ; then despair at learning 
that this last scion of the race was by no means a 
mirror of chivalry. A Penarvan brought up in 
démocratie principles ! A Penarvan who had 
abetted the Révolution! A Penarvan about to 
marry the daughter of a miller ! 

If the Abbé had not been able to brook the idea 
of there having been a bandy-legged member of the 
race, how could he endure the thought of ail the 
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crookedness of mind and principles implied in Dom 
Jobin's description of the only remaining représent- 
ative of the family. Thèse thoughts had disturbed 
him during ail the time it had taken to return from 
Plaisance to the château. His heart had sunk 
within him at the idea of having to inform the 
Marquis's daughter of thèse melancholy facts, and 
now, to crown his miseries, he was going suddenly 
to be disturbed from his work, carried oflF on a wild- 
goose chase, severed from his beloved books and 
manuscripts, and violently dragged from amongst 
his cherished dead into uncongenial association 
with the living — the History of the Home of 
Penarvan was interrupted, perhaps indefinitely 
postponed. 

He could not help feeling a sort of resentment 
against Dom Jobin. Why hadhe come and thrust 
himself in his way? Why could he not hâve 
stayed quietly at home, that fat old Bénédictine ? 
Moreover, this famous genealogist, as he had always 
been supposed to be, did not know one bit more 
than he did himself as to the name and history of 
the mysterious prelate. It remained just as 
great a puzzle as ever. The Abbé was not the 
least further advanced on that point than the day 
before, only, whereas he was then only bothered 
about one dead Penarvan, he had now on his 
hands a living one. 
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The prospect of a visit to La Brigaziére horrified 
him. In order to soften matters he had concealed 
from Mademoiselle Renée several things Dom Jobin 
had told him, and his hair stood on end at the idea 
of entering the house of the ci-devant Vicomte. 
Then what was he to do about his dress ? His 
cassock was full of holes, his shoes wom ont, 
his stockings in an indescribable state. What a 
wretched appearance he would make. What would 
the younger branch think of the chaplain, the 
tutor, the historian of the elder branch ? 

It was late before he retired to bed, and he did 
not close his eyes till day-break. When he opened 
them an agreeable surprise awaited him. Spread 
upon three chairs before the window, in the bright 
sunshine, he beheld a complète new set of clothes, 
including a pair of boots. He had not noticed 
them the night before. Mademoiselle Renée, who 
looked after his temporal concems as if he had 
been a child, had ordered thèse things some weeks 
before. They had arrived during his absence, and, 
as it proved, in the nick of time. 

The good Abbé was quite cheered by this happy 
coincidence, and, once attired in his new clothes, 
felt quite in good spirits. Mademoiselle de Penarvan's 
resolution struck him in a new light. He thought 
it an act of heroism worthy of his pupil, and began 
to share her enthusiasm. The unknown cousin rose 
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before him in less dark colours than on the previous 
day, and the prospect of the joumey began rather 
on the whole to smile to him. It was not quite 
impossible, either, that at La Brigaziére some in- 
formation might be obtained about the prelate 
whose memory perpetually haunted him. 

Mademoiselle Renée was also up with the lark, 
and applying herself with a feverish impatience, 
proceeding partly from indignation and partly from 
excitement, in making préparations for her expédi- 
tion. If the truth must be said, she did not dislike 
the thought of it. The History of the Home of 
Penarvan no longer satisfied her restless spirit. 
Now, instead of painting the exploits of her ances- 
tors, she was about to enter on a desperate struggle 
for the honour of their name and the glory of their 
race. This journey she looked upon as a sort of 
çrusade in behalf of ail that was most precious to her. 
" A miller's daughter ! " she kept ejaculating. " We 
shall see, Monsieur my cousin, we shall see if such 
a disgrâce cannot be averted." 

She communicated her enthusiasm to the Abbé, 
who really felt as if they were setting out on an 
heroic enterprise, and was almost inclined to ask 
her to fasten a badge on his new cassock. AU the 
servants were unusually busy. Renée went about 
giving her orders. A new life seemed to animate 
the château. She was of too proud a nature to 
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indulge in small feelings of vanity, but still she was 
bent on appearing in a manner suitable to her rank, 
and did not mean to show herself at La Brigaziére 
like a fallen queen. For the first time she felt 
grateful to the Abbé for having preserved for her 
varions articles of dress which had belonged to her 
days of wealth and splendour. There was in the 
coach-house, too, an old landau which had escaped 
destruction. It was brought out for the occasion, 
but as a measure of prudence the armoriai bearings 
were effaced. It was cleaned, and polished, and 
repaired. 

Meanwhile the Abbé went to the nearest town 
to get passports and sell some trinkets, the price of 
which was to fumish the necessary means for the 
journey. 

The foUowing day, at twelve o'clock, the car- 
riage, with two horses and a post-boy, was at th^ 
door ; a footman and a lady's maid were seated in 
the rumble, and the other servants standing around 
looking bewildered at this great event. 

Mademoiselle de Penarvan, in a becoming and 
graceful toilette, appeared on the steps escorted by 
the Abbé, who was greatly excited. His enthu- 
siasm had gone on increasing by degrees, and 
dreams of the days of chivalry were passing 
through his mind. Renée took leave of her house- 
hold, and got into the carriage. It was some time 
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before the Abbé's long legs and Fergus's paws 
could arrive at a satisfactory combination. At last 
oflF went the coach, the post-boy cracked his whip, 
the horses set ont at a brisk pace, and for a moment 
it seemed as if the Château de Penarvan had 
returned to the splendour of olden days. 

The weather was fine, the roads pretty good, and 
the journey to Rennes was accomplîshed withont 
any particular diflSculty. They stopped at the 
Hôtel de la Nation, formerly that of the Grand 
Monarque. There they heard that there was indeed 
a pla^e called La Brigaziére, belonging to a certain 
d'devant called Paul de Penarvan. It was about 
five miles off, but the state of the cross-roads was 
80 bad that it was quite impossible to get there in 
a carriage. Mademoiselle Renée's coach, which 
might hâve figured in one of Van der Meylen's 
pictures, could as easily hâve made its way through 
the lanes in question as a three-decker in the waters 
of La Vilaine. She had anticipated this diflSculty, 
and made up her mind to sleep at Rennes, giving 
orders that two riding-horses should be ready for 
herself and her companion early on the following 
moming. 

A lovely day it turned out, and our two travellers, 
seated each on a mule, rode slowly along the narrow 
lanes to La Brigaziére. The Abbé's figure and 
attitude bore a marked resemblance to the pictures 
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of Don Quixote, and Renée in her riding-habit, 
plain collar, yellow gloves, grey hat, and red feather, 
looked like one of the heroines of the Fronde. Her 
heart was beating with intense excitement. The 
bracing air, the unusual exercise, and the eager 
combativeness whicli was animating her to this 
enterprise, had fluslied her cheeks with unwonted 
colour. The masses of golden hair round her fore- 
head seemed to glitter in the sunshine, and gave a 
softened expression to her features. She looked a 
picture of youtb and beauty of the most dazzling 
kind. Not even when galloping to cover amidst 
her joyous tribe of brothers had she ever appeared 
to greater advantage than during this moming ride 
across the scented moorlands and the dewy lanes 
through whicb she hurried on her palfrey. 

But in proportion as her excitement increased 
did the Abbé's diminish. He had boldly seated 
himself in his saddle in the happy, contented posses- 
sion of bis new clothes, and rode with majestic 
dignity through the streets and suburbs of Rennes, 
unmindful of the surprise which this singular 
cavalcade excited amongst the early risers of the 
town. But when he found himseW in the solitary 
lanes his spirits began to flag and his heart to sink 
within him. Ail the appréhensions which had 
been lulled by the first excitement of travelling 
rose again with redoubled strength. AU Dom 
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Jobin's unfavourable reports of Paul de Penan^an's 
character and principles came intoliis mind, and at 
each farm-house or building he saw at a distance 
which might possibly be La Brigaziére his fears 
deepened, and he felt in no hurry at ail to arrive at 
the end of the journey. Most patiently he sufFered 
his steed to linger before the bushes, or to crop the 
grass, so that they often lagged behind, and Renée 
kept turning back and crying, "Corne on, M. 
l'Abbé, corne on. What are you about ? " Fei^us, 
who made one of the party, scoured the fields and 
chased the larks out of the furrows. 

The Sun had drunk up the dew on the foliage, 
the thatched roofs crackled under the intensity of 
its burning rays, the trees gave no shade in the 
noontide hour as the mules slowly progressed, and 
La Brigaziére seemed, as they advanced, to recède 
before the travellers. The fact was that, in spite of 
the directions given them at Rennes, they had lost 
their way in the woodland labyrinth where they had 
strayed. At last they reached a spot vrhere five 
alleys met. Renée stopped and looked about her 
rather dismayed. The Abbé did not utter a vrord. 

" What do you advise, M. l'Abbé ? Which of 
thèse roads would you be inclined to take ? " 

" As you are so good, Mademoiselle, to ask my 
opinion, I should say that it would be better not to 
go on any further and to retrace our steps, It is 
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always easier to know where one cornes froni than 
where one goes/' 

"What has happened to you, M. l'Abbé? 
Yesterday, and even this morning, you were ail on 
fire about our expédition. Really you looked and 
talked as if we were on our way to the Holy Land, 
and now you propose to turn back ! I am sorry 
for you, but it is too late now — " 

" It is never too late to do a wise thing," the 
Abbé answered, somewhat testily. 

" It is a pity your wisdom does not make you 
know your own mind," Mademoiselle Renée ini- 
patiently replied. 

" We bave been wandering about for four hours, 
Mademoiselle, and I think that as we cannot find 
our way, Providence — " 

" Oh, indeed ! You think that Providence was 
bound to send us an angel to show us the way to 
La Brigaziére, or perhaps you expected a pillar of 
clouds to précède us like the Israélites in the 
désert." 

" Come, Mademoiselle," the Abbé rejoined, for 

he was getting quite desperate ; " believe me, let 

us go home as fast as we can. It is really a very 

rash enterprise. How could we ever think of such 

a thing ? We don't know what may be the cha- 

racter and habits of M. your cousin. Can you 

expect that if he has made up his mind to marry 
VOL. II. 28 
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that miller's daaghter your pajing him a visît will 
prevent it ? What will you say to him ? and wrhat 
sort of an answer do you expect from him ? Who 
knows that we shall not fall into the midst of a 
revolutionary homet's nest ? It is not that I am 
afraid of martyrdom — I am qnite ready to die in 
defence of my principles ; but the daughter of the 
Marquis de Penarvan must not be exposed to 
such strange lisks. I do beseech you. Made- 
moiselle — " 

The good Abbé's speech was eut short by the 
appearance of a ragged, bare-footed little girl, who 
with a switch in her hand was driving before her 
a flock of goslings. 

" I say, my child,'* Mademoiselle Renée called 
out, " which is the way to La Brigaziére ? '' 

" That way, my lady," the little girl answered, 
pointing to the lane she had just emerged from. 
" When you tum the corner you will see M. Paul, 
who is standing basking in the sun at the gâte of 
the court-vard." 

" M. l'Abbé," exclairaed Renée, " you can go 
and wait for me at Rennes ; " and off she went at 
a canter, followed bv the anxious Abbé. 

A few minutes afterwards they came to a 
tuming in the lane, and stopped in front of a place 
which had nothincr yen' lordlv about it, but which 
might hâve been considered a château when com- 
paredwith the misérable tenements in the neighbour- 
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hood. The house, built partly of wood and partly 
of stone, stood between an orchard and a spacious 
yard, surrounded by a number of farm-buildings 
and sheds. A little further on the thatched roofs 
of a small village rose from the midst of the thick 
foKage. 

At the entrance of the yard, the gâtes of which 
were wide open, stood, like a sign-post, a tall, good- 
^ooking yoTith, dressed like a working farmer ; his 
hair rather unkempt, his waistcoat open ; around his 
sunbumt neck a light-coloured handkerchief care- 
fessly tied. Robust as he looked, there was some- 
thing refined in the features of this young man 
not at ail in keeping with his dress. His hands 
were tanned, but had preserved their délicate shape. 
The expression of his face seemed to indicate a 
gentle, happy, génial nature. 

Mademoiselle Renée and the Abbé gazed on 
Wm for a few moments in complète silence. 

" He does not look fierce," the Abbé ejaculated, 
Mo voce. 

" He is indeed a Penarvan,'' said Renée, who 
at once recognized in the yoimg stranger the 
characteristic features of her family. "Monsieur 
TAbbé, go and announce to him my arrivai/' 

The Abbé seated himself firmly in his saddle, 
pushed on quite re-assured, and beginning to feel 
much satisfied with the part he was about to act in 
this wonderful adventuie. 



CHAPTER III. 

I LA BRIGAZIÉRE. 

In noble as well as royal families there is always 
a tendency in the younger branch to take up a 
Une of opposition to the elder branch, as a sort 
of consolation for its natural inferiority, and if a 
turn in the wheel of fortune makes it désirable, 
there always remains the option of adopting the 
opinions or the préjudices so long condemned or 
ridiculed. Whilst the Marquis de Penarvan lived 
as a grand seigneur in his princely château, the 
Vicomte Joseph de Penarvan led the life of a 
farmer at his small manor-house. The Marquis 
feasted on the venison he hunted on his wide 
domains, the other on the lean rabbits he shot in 
his bushes. There had never been much aflfection 
betvveen the two cousins, but they met occasionally 
up to the time when politics completely divided 
them. After the Vicomte had spent a few weeks 
at the château enjoying its luxurious hospitality, 
and then returned to his home, his humble fare, 
his inferior wine, and compared his two shooting 
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dogs with his cousin' s magnificent pack, he used 

to meditate very deeply on the organization of 

Society, and was very mnch inclined to think that 

notUng in this world was going on as it ought. 

Thèse reflections gradually led him to adopt the 

philosophical ideas then afloat. He gave himself 

eut as a reformer of abuses, spoke disparagingly of 

his ancestors, corresponded with d'Alembert, made 

advances to the opposition members in the Parlia- 

ment of his province, and sent articles to the 

Ikoydopœdia in which he declaimed against feudal 

institutions. This did not interfère with his rigid 

exaction of tithes, or prevent him from exercising 

his own small feudal rights with unmerciful severity. 

The two cousins began to see very little of each 

other, and at last a violent quarrel put an end to 

ail intercourse between the two branches of the 

Penarvans. 

Since the time of the Vendean wars it has been 
the custom to speak of Brittany as an essentially 
and exclusively monarchical country; the real 
fact being that the great Vendean insurrection 
was in its first stage nothing but the heroic rising 
of a deeply religions people, jealous of its rights 
and liberties, and fighting against the Republic not 
so much for the restoration of the throne as for the 
defence of its altars and its freedom. Brittany 
became, like Switzerland, a land of warriors as soon 
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as it saw its faith attacked and its constitutional 
rights infringed. It would hâve fought against 
the Monarchy if the Monarchy had attempted to 
oppress the conscience of its populations, or to 
threaten seriously the traditions of its patriarchal life. 

From 1765 to 1770 that province, which twenty- 
five years afterwards rebelled against the tyranny 
of the Convention, held its ground against the royal 
authority, and though the points in dispute related 
only to some financial edicts, which were indeed an 
infringement of the traditionary privilèges of Brit- 
tany, the struggle between the Crown and the 
Parliament very nearly brought on a regular 
insurrection. 

M. de la Chalotais from his prison had given 
the signal of résistance. His name became the 
rallying-point of the opposition, and during five 
years of agitation and dis turban ces monarchical 
Brittany was threatening to become under the 
reign of Louis le bien aimé the scène of a formid- 
able revolt if the King's Government had not 
thought it prudent to capitulate. 

This long struggle had divided the gentle- 
men of Armorica. The poorer portion of the 
nobility, living, as many of them did, in obscure 
retirement in their châteaux, were for the most 
part in favour of the magistrate who was fighting 
the battle of independence. The wealthy aristo- 
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cracy, which was more or less connected with the 
Court, and who had more respect for royal than 
parliamentary authority, had unanimously sided 
against the rebellions functionaries. It may be 
easUy supposed that the two branches of the Penar- 
van family took dififërent sides in this conflict. The 
Vicomte had embraced with ardour M. de la 
Chalotais' cause, because he was an eijemy of the 
Jesuits, and worked for him with ail his might. 
The Marquis had always entertained a great con- 
tempt for the magistracy and the bar. He was an 
intimate friend of the Duc d'Aiguillon, the governor 
of Brittany, and was indignant that a party crushed 
long ago under the iron heel of Louis XIV. 
should hâve ventured to raise its head. The quarrel 
between the two cousins was an accomplished fact 
even before the Lord of La Brigaziére had raised a 
final obstacle to any possible reconciliation by the 
desperate step he took at the very height of the 
conflict : he married the nièce of M. de la Chalo- 
tais. The Marquis, who was already exasperated 
against his cousin, considered this marriage as an 
insolent act of défiance. He told ail his friends 
and acquaintances that the younger branch was 
extinct, and eight days after his marriage, in the 
midst of his honeymoon, the Vicomte received the 
following complimentary note : — 
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" The Marquis de Penarvan has the honour of 
informing you of the irréparable loss he has sustained 
through the decease of his cousin, the Vicomte 
Joseph de Penarvan, who departed this life in his 
manor-house of La Brigaziére on the day of his 
marriage with Mademoiselle de la Chalotais." 

The gentleman farmer never again went near 
his relative, and did not fare the worse for the 
sentence pronounced upon him, but to the day of 
his death he nursed a bitter resentment against the 
Marquis, and transmitted this feeling to his son. 
On the other hand, Renée and her brothers grew 
up in total ignorance that a branch of their family 
lived in the neighbourhood of Rennes. It had 
never bcen alluded to by anybody at the château. 
The Marquis had been profoundly silent on the 
subject, and the same reserve existed on the side of 
the family at La Brigaziére. Means of communica- 
tion were so scarce at that time in the provinces 
that the château and the manor-house were practi- 
cally further apart than Paris and Cairo now-a-days, 
and it is more than probable that without Dom 
Jobin Renée would hâve long remained in complète 
ignorance of her cousin's existence. 

In 1798 this cousin was thirty years of âge. 
His mother had died young. His father had 
imbued him in his childhood with the modem 
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philosophical ideas, and pointed out to him the 

defects and vices of social life. The son of the 

philosopher natnrally became a Revolutionist. In 

'89 he had been the Mirabeau of his village. 

After the night of the 4th of August he renounced 

his title, and gave a great example of self-sacrifice 

ï>y knocking down the single turret of the manor- 

toiise, which still gave it a lordly appearance. 

La.ter on he had persisted in the same ideas, though 

^^ lamented the crimes of the Révolution. He had 

i^over been mixed up with any of its iniquities, 

■^xit had maintained a sufficiently good réputation 

û^ a patriot to ensure him a quiet life in his 

ï'^lxal domain, where he was allowed to plant 

"is cabbages unmolested. Living familiarly with 

his peasants, angry when his servants called him 

^. le Vicomte, he used from a love of equality 

to harness his oxen himself. Out of hatred 

îor class privilèges he liked better to wear wooden 

shoes than leather boots, and allowed his hens 

the liberty of laying their eggs in the drawing- 

room. He worked hard in his fields, and was a 

kind, honest-hearted fellow. Tall, strong, with a 

good figure, a pleasing countenance, and something 

distinguished even in the midst of his rustic habits, 

his appearance was an involuntary protest against 

his opinions. Nature asserted her rights, and 

refused to let him look iike a good Democrat. 
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News circulated slowly in those days. The 
ruin of the House of Penarvan had been consum- 
mated months before the report of it reached La 
Brigaziére. Paul had of course been educated in 
any but respectful feelings towards the elder branch 
of his family. The history of the quarrel between 
the Marquis and his father had been the origin of 
his political opinions and a subject of rankling 
resentment. He knew that he had a cousin whose 
commanding beauty was spoken of in ail the 
province, and that her brothers were growing up 
in the midst of wealth and luxury. Sometimes 
when he was sitting in the corner of his solitary 
hearth, or walking over the moorland with his two 
dogs, with a faint hope of shooting a thin hare or 
rabbit, he thought with envy of the hunting-parties, 
the fêtes, and hospitality of the old château. Not 
having any idea that they were ignorant of his 
existence, and believing that they had inherited 
their father 's hatred of his parents, he had always 
felt as if he was an object of dislike and scorn to 
thèse proud relatives, and had indulged a sort of 
dislike to them bordering on hatred ; whilst at 
the same time he could not help feeling a secret 
respect for that House of Penarvan whose great- 
ness and pride fascinated him even though he 
rebelled against this involuntary inconsistency. 

There are sorrows which soften and disarm the 
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most deep-seated and natural animosities. When 
Paul heard of the catastrophe his first impulse 
was to Write to his cousin and to stretch out his 
hand to her across the abyss which separated them. 
But pride and shame combined to check this gene- 
rous act. He felt humiliated when he thought of 
the heroic deaths of the Marquis and his four sons ; 
and what he had heard of Mdlle. de Penarvan, of 
her haughtiness and exclusive dévotion to the poli- 
tical creed he had abjured, was not calculated to 
encourage him. He waited for some indication, 
some token that would hâve made an opening for 
him, and not receiving even an announcement of 
the death of his relatives, he made up his mind to 
remain aloof. But the slights received from those 
in adversity are sometimes even. more wounding 
than the scom of the prospérons. The obstinate 
silence of the young patrician implied a degree of 
contempt which embittered Paul to the highest 
degree. There is a pride even more acute than 
that of a poor aristocrat, and that is the pride of a 
poor republican gentleman. Paul ended by turning 
into ridicule the good impulse he had felt. Some- 
times he laughed at the royal airs that Mdlle. 
Renée gave herseK in her ruined château, but 
under his peasant's dress and his affectation of 
démocratie indifférence he could not refrain from 
honouring the ancestral blood which flowed in her 
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veins, and her worship for the traditions which he 
disclaimed. 

Dom Jobin's statements to the Abbé Pynnil 
were therefore in a great measure correct. As to 
the approaching marriage of the last of the Penar- 
vans, the state of the case was as follows : — 

Paul had a neighbour called M. Michaud, a 
miller, who had gradually attained the position of 
one of the principal persons of the village. He 
had made his fortune as a corn-factor without any 
glaring dishonesty, had bought land at a low price, 
possessed a pretty house on the river-side, and 
an only daughter of eighteen. Mdlle. Irma had 
grown up amongst her father's sacks of flour; 
attempts had been made rather late to improve 
her éducation. She was not handsome, but she 
had the good looks which belong to youth and 
health : bright eyes, white teeth, a tumed-up nose, 
cheeks of the colour of a ripe peach. In spite of 
a few little failings, she was on the whole an excel- 
lent girl, and would hâve been charming if she had 
been left in the simplicity of her early days at the 
mill. M. Michaud was a good-natured, conde- 
scending Revolutionist. He had generously over- 
looked Paul's aristocratie descent and condonedhis 
ancestry. He had even extended his indulgence so 
far as to attract him to his house by ail sorts of 
civilities and compliments. Great patriot and 
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ardent Republican as he was, the good man thought 

it well to be prepared for every event. Nothing in 

fliis world is eternal. Some people thought that 

the old State of things might return, and the idea 

that in that case his daughter would awake one 

day and find herself Vicomtesse de Penarvan 

somewhat tickled his fancy, and consoled him in 

the prévision of the fall of the directory and the 

restoration of the throne. He abeady saw himself 

reîgning at La Brigaziére, making moats round the 

house and building towers. Like a clever specu- 

l^tor, he was making every effort to get possession 

of a coin not at that moment current, but likely 

^t some approaching day to prove truly valuable. 

ïïma was quite disposed to second her parent's 

views, and Paul, who had no suspicions, to be caught 

in the trap. He was constantly going to the house 

on the river-side, and always found there a joyful 

welcome and a frank hospitality. Irma bestowed 

upon him gracions smiles, and M. Michaud pro- 

duced his best wine. In order to disarm com- 

pletely the pride of the ex-nobleman, cunning M. 

Michaud never lost an opportunity of pointing out 

the complète extinction of the aristocracy, of burying 

it deep under ground, and exulting over its decease 

with ail the spirit and grâce of a playful bear. 

"Stuff and nonsense about marquises and viscount». 

Good citizens now were the rulers of the world." 
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And then after singing the praises of Democracy, 
cquality, and fraternity, he was wont to take hold 
of tlic arm of hîs guest and to walk hîm thioiigh 
hiH lieldH and orchards, to point out their increasing 
value, and to intimate that they would form a 
part of Mdllc. Irma's portion. Paul drank M. 
MichaiurH wine, eat his good dinners, smiled and 
talkcd with the young lady, but no idea of manying 
her Heeined ever to cross his mind. M. Michaud 
fclt the necessity of bringing the Viscount to the 
point. At the close of a beautiful autunmal day, 
after a very cxquisite dinner, during which the 
iniller and his daughter had been more than usually 
cordial, and the latter had displayed many little 
cociuettish wilcs, M. Michaud walked part of the 
way home with his guest, and broke the ice in the 
foUowing way : — 

" My dcar boy, you know how much we like 
you, and what a pleasure it is to my daughter and 
myself to seo you often. I do not want to pay you 
compliments, but it is really true that you are the 
life and soûl of our humble home. It is not your 
fault that you belong by your birth to the old state 
of things. You are a true patriot and a sound Re- 
publican. But I am obliged to tell you that your 
constant visits to our house are a disadvantage to 
my daughter. Pcople make remarks about it, and 
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everybody is surprised that you hâve not yet pro- 

posed for ter. Great as is my friendship for you, 

Inna's réputation must be my first care. Our ideas 

of morality, my dear friend, are not those of the old 

defunct aristocracy. Honour and virtue are our 

démocratie titles of nobility. You really must 

ûiake up your mind, my dear Paul. You hâve 

known us a long time. In our humble abode 

there are indeed no gilded panels. Simplicity and 

fratemity reign under our roof. Irma is a blooming 

floiver, and if you like to look over my account- 

books you will see that I hâve spared no expense 

for her éducation. As to old Father Michaud him- 

self, every one knows what has been his life and what 

^ his fortune. I do not want to press you for an 

lïximediate answer. You can take time to think 

^\)out it. If you wish to belong to our family, I 

Can get over your having borne a title which has 

ïïow become a dead letter. You are a living proof 

liiat every where honest men are to be found. If 

you make up your mind the other way, you must 

leaye off coming to see us. Irma must not be made 

the subject of vulgar gossip. It would break her 

heart if she thought people said ill-natured things 

about your visits. In any case, we shall ever remain 

united in our common mother, the holy and un- 

divided Republic, which never can perish, whatever 
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the reaction maj attempt. And now, good-bye and 
good night. It is getting late. The sluices are 
raîsed, and I hear the clapping of the mîll/' 

This said, M. Michaud shook hands with 
Paul, and left him in a state of extrême astonish- 
ment. The idea of manying or even of flirting 
with Mademoiselle Irma had not crossed his mind. 
He had not attached any importance to her co- 
qnettish ways, and had thought seriously of nothing 
at the mill except the goodness of M. Michaud's 
dinners. There are certain high-born instincts in 
those who descend from an ancient race which re- 
assert themselves at times in spite of every effort to 
suppress them. And Paul de Penarvan, who fancied 
he had got over ail the préjudices of the class ïo 
which he belonged, felt at that moment rising up 
in his soûl the old leaven of aristocratie pride and 
a lingering révérence for the house he belonged to. 
He came home rather out of sorts and very little 
pleased with M. Michaud's proposai. But when 
he awoke on the foUowing morning his mind 
was somewhat changed. He was struck with the 
want of order in his house, with the dilapidated 
state of his possessions — his linen in rags, his 
coats without buttons, his room a regular repair 
for rats. At breakfast bis bacon and omelette were 
badly cooked, and his wine had never tasted so 
sour. After ail the Michauds were very good 
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people. He was the most prosperous miller in the 
neighbourhood, and Irma was reckoned a beauty. 
He, Paul, was thirty, and ought to be thinking of 
marrying. It would not do to vegetate and grovv 
old in solitude. Had he expected to marry a 
Rohan or a. Montmorency ? He was plunged in 
thèse thoughts whilst standing before his door with 
his wooden shoes on and his hands in his pockets. 
Whatever side he looked, he saw in the full 
sunshine the woods, the fields, and the meadows 
belonging to M. Michaud. He was not merce- 
nary, but still this was rather a tempting prospect. 
And then he thought of the changes that would 
take place at La Brigaziére under the good manage- 
ment of a young, active, intelligent, and gc^d- 
humoured mistress. He pictured to himself Irma 
goveming her little kingdom, getting everything into 
proper order, and moving in and about the house 
from the kitchen to the parlour, froni the garden to 
the poultry-yard. It was rather a pleasing fancy, 
and he indulged in thèse homely dreams. When 
the thought of his relatives again occurred to him, 
he rubbed his hands and said to himself that he 
did not see what he owed to the memory of a 
family who had rejected him before he was born, or 
to a cousin who treated him with haughty disdain. 
Raking up ail the old séries of affronts and slights 

he had been subjected to, bitterness and wounded 
VOL. II. 29 
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pride rose uppennost in his mind, and it struck him 
that the best method of revenge he could adopt 
would be to marry Mademoiselle Michaud. This 
would be the severest blow he could inflict on his 
illustrions ancestors. He meant to announce the 
marriage to Mademoiselle Renée, and even politely 
to invite her to the wedding. It amused him to 
think of the indignation the proud damsel would 
feel when she heard that the last of the Penarvans 
had thrown to the winds the titles, honours, and 
armoriai bearings of his race, and given his hand 
to the heiress of M. Michaud's sacks of flour. But 
though he laughed over this prospect, and in spite of 
ail the good reasons in favour of the mésalliance^ he 
still hesitated so completely to bum his ships as to 
his aristocratie position. Small things often tum the 
scale in struggles of this kind. The clock struck 
twelve. This vras the hour when he always went 
to the mill-house to play at bésique with M. 
Michaud. Habit is a tie as slender as gossamer 
and as strong as the cable of an anchor. He was 
just tuming round to go up-stairs and change his 
dress, and had nearly made up his mind to propose 
for Mademoiselle Irma, when he saw at the end of 
the lane a couple of riders advancing towards his 
gâte. He stopped to see where they were going. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A TRANSFORMATION. 



The Abbé stopped at the door of the dairy 
and dismounted. During the short interval that 
had elapsed since Renée had desired him to pré- 
cède her, he had prepared a little speech suitable 
for the occasion ; but once in Paul's présence, he 
forgot everything but the fact that he was a Penar- 
van, and stood gazing upon him with visible 
émotion. At that moment ail fears and ail préju- 
dices seemed to vanish. AU Dom Jobin had said 
disappeared from his mind for the time being. 
Paul looked at him somewhat astonished, and at 
last the Abbé managed to bring out the words — 

" Is it to M. Paul de Penarvan that I hâve the 
honour of speaking ?" 

"Yes, I am Paul de Penarvan," the young 
man answered, looking still more surprised. 
"What do you want? 'Can I do anything for 
you?" 

"Oh, last scion of a noble race," the Abbé 
exclaimed, "would that I could venture to 
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enihrnce you ; " and the good Abbé opened bis 
long, thin arms, which seemed wide enougb to 
enclose a world. 

At that instant Mademoiselle Renée appeared 
on tlic scène. Paul, whose attention had been 
diverted at first by the Abbé, now saw her just 
opposite to him in the full sunlight and ail the 
8[)lciulour of her remarkable beauty. He was 
literally dazzled by this unexpected apparition. 
Then the Abbé's voice was heard exclaiming — 

"M. le Vicomte, this is your cousin. Mademoi- 
selle Louise, Charlotte, Antoinette, Renée de Penar- 
van, daughter of the late Louis, Charles, Antoine 
René, Marquis de Penarvan. Go and présent your 
respects to her." 

Paul stood stock still. Before he had time to 
recover his sensés, Renée had jumped off her mule, 
and going straight up to him, she puUed off her 
glove, and in a frank and courteous manner, offer- 
ing to shake hands with him, said — 

" Good morning, my cousin ; I suppose you did 
not expect a visit from me ? " 

" No, indeed," Paul answered, blushing to the 
roots of his hair, and kissing the white, fair hand 
extended to him. " If I had expected such an 

honour " and giving a distressed glance at his 

dress, he did not finish his sentence. 

" What of that ? " Renée smilingly said. " You 
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li^/e on your own land, you till your own fields. 

One of our ancestors, 1 forget his name, used to 

saj that there is not a nobler weapon than a 

ploughshare, and that he liked better to wear wooden 

sl-ioes than dancing-pumps." 

" It was Mathieu de Penarvan," ejaculated the 
A^l)bé, who was never at fault in such cases, " the 
H.ero who, after having helped Charles Vil. to 
cover his kingdom 



Renée interrupted him and said — 
" AUow me to présent to you the Abbé Pyrmil, 
y brothers' tutor and mine." 
"And the historian of your family, M. le 
Vicomte,"' the Abbé added with a low bow. 



" He quite belongs to us," Renée said ; and 
then Paul, who was beginning to recover his 
présence of mind, answered — 

"Oh, in that case let us shake hands, M. 
TAbbé." 

"And now will you show me the way, my 
cousin, for 1 suppose that you meàn to invite 
us m? 

As she said thîs Renée took her cousin's arm, 
and whilst a farm-servant led the mules to the 
stables, they ail walked to the house which was at 
the end of the yard. A true Breton farm-yard, 
with its heap of manure, its rustic implements, its 
crowi of chickens pecking about, and a whole 
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armjr of dacks ^lashing in a lai^ pond. The 
bées were hnmming over bordeis of bright flowers^ 
the pigeons cooing in the angles of the roof; 
Paul's d(^ civilljr doing the honoors of the place 
to Fergus, who reoeived their overtures with aris- 
tocratie condescension. Renée, gracefully holding 
up her riding-habit, walked slowly on, as if she 
enjoyed the smell of the stables, and examined 
everything with approving interest. 

" We call this the Cour d'hoimeur," Paul said 
in an apologetic tone. 

"Yes, indeed," Renée repUed, "and you are 
right to call it so ; for what can be more honour- 
able tVn a life of labour and usefulness." 

Before going into the house she insisted on 
\isiting the garden and the orchard ; admired the 
beds of vegetables trimmed with borders of thyme, 
gathered a nosegay of marigolds and china-asters, 
and eat a peach which she asked for as they 
passed the south wall of the orchard. 

Paul, as much astonished at her cordial and 
familiar kindness as at her unlooked-for appearance, 
felt quite bewildered. It seemed like an extra- 
ordinary dream. Could that be the Mademoiselle 
de Penarvan whom he had always heard described 
as the most haughty and proud of women ? They 
conversed together, carefiilly avoiding ail irritating 
subjects. She told him that she had never, till the 
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iastfew days, even known of his existence. He ex- 

plained that a false shame had prevented his writing 

to her after the misfortunes of her family . They were 

almost like two friends meeting together after a 

long absence. The Abbé kept watching them with 

^ look of mingled fondness and astonishment ; 

-ïtenée's conduct and manner had taken him as 

^•^luch by surprise as it had the young lord of the 

-•^^caanor. He had expected her to sweep like a 

*^^imcane through the home of her cousin, and 

^^^uld not recover his amazement at her smiling, 

^•^ectionate, and familiar manner to him. 

Paul had led his visitor into a room on the 

^Tound floor, which used to be the drawing-room, 

^nd still retained some worn-out vestiges of its 

^rmer splendour. It so happened that old Ger- 

tiiain, the only living relie of former days in the 

place, had just been engaged, almost as if he had 

been favoured with some presentiment of the 

impending visit, in cleaning the floor, brushing 

the tables, and pinning up the ragged paper on 

the wall, which was falling to pièces from old âge. 

" My house, you see, is anything but a palace," 

Paul said, as they sat down in this dilapidated 

chamber. 

" Would to God that the sons of the French 
ûobility were ail at this moment provided with as 
good a roof over their heads," Renée replied. " It 
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(l<H\s not signify whether a house is well furnishei 
or not ; the oiily important thing is that its maste 
shouUl not dishonour the narae he bears." 

Thèse words seemed to Paul de Penarvan like 
thunder-clnp in a fair sky, there was somethin, 
warUke in their sound. He looked at bis cousir 
and felt as if she had suddenly assumed the aspec 
of the Mademoiselle de Penarvan he had alway 
pietnred to himself before he had seen her. Hi 
(M)untenana> ehanged ; the Abbé too moved uneasil; 
in his chnir. 

Uem?e had thrown on the table her beaver hat 
and was twisting back her beautiful locks. Pan 
was wondering whether this fair-haired Amazoï 
nieant to tn^U him as his father had been treate( 
by the hite Alarquis, and with a bitter feeling h( 
ealled to mind the old familv feud. The Abbé lookec 

•r" 

fii*st at one and then at the other in a supplicatin^ 
manner, though ail the time he tried to maintain- 1 
dignitied composnre. 

" You knpw, I suppose, when, where, and ir 
what way my father and my brothers died?' 
Renée said ; and then Paul felt convinced that she 
had sought him for the express purpose of picking 
a quarrel with him. The enmity between the 
fathers was to be renewed between the children. 
Paul was not a model of politeness, and he felt very 
angry that Mademoiselle de Penarvan should take 
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upon herself to lecture him. AU the resentful 

feelings of his childhood and youth were roused by 

this thought, and he was horribly provoked at 

having been caught like a fly in honey by her 

gracions manners and pretty speeches. Her visit, 

which he had looked upon at first in the light of a 

compliment, now seemed to him an insuit. 

" Come," he said, rather rudely, "no more of 

this sort of thing, Mademoiselle; you are too 

young to be a judge, and 1 am not young enough 

*o be taken to task like a school-boy. Messieurs 

de Penarvan died for a cause which I respect, but 

*^^ which 1 hâve no sympathy. Before I can^e 

^^to the world the Marquis, your father, took care 

*^ sever me entirely from it ; 1 thought that you 

*^ad corne hère to make up our family quarrel, and 

MDr my part 1 was quite ready to forget the past. 

^ut if I was mistaken, and if your intention is to 

^vive old enmities, much as I feel honoured by 

^our visit, I am sorry you took the trouble to come ; 

î do not consider myself accountable to you or any 

%me else for my conduct. God is the only rightful 

;3udge of our actions." 

" Your conscience, my dear cousin, is perhaps 
somewhat less satisfied than your words would 
imply/' Renée quietly answered. 

"My conscience indeed 1 " Paul indignant ly 
exclaimed. 
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" Oh, M. le Vicomte/' the Abbé cried in a 
supplicating tone. 

" What is done never can be undone," Renée 
said, in a sad and earaest manner ; " I do not ask 
under what banner you were fighting when our 
Vendée was struggling and dying. We need not 
speak of the past. Your uncle and your cousins 
hâve bequeathed to you duties which you cannot 
abandon without disgrâce ; I am corne to tell you 
of thern if you hâve never known of their existence, 
or to recall them to your mind if you hâve lost 
sight of them." 

It had often occurred to Paul that the position 
of his young relative was a very lonely one, and he 
really iraagined that she was appealing to the 
protection of her only surviving relative. Suddenly 
pacified, he said — 

" I assure you, my dear cousin, that far from 
shrinking from those duties, I am proud to accept 
them, and was only waiting for a word of en- 
couragement from you to undertake them. Look 
upon me as a brother ready to take the place of 
those " 

" You hâve misunderstood me," Renée said, 
interrupting him with an almost imperceptible 
smile. '* I do not require the protection or the 
assistance of any one ; I am quite able, if necessary, 
to protect myself. I was not thinking of myself, 
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but of you. I have been told that you are going to 
be married." 

" Who can have told you so ? " Paul answered, 
^ith a scarlet blush, 

" I have even been told," Renée replied, slowly 
and deliberately, "that you are going to be mar- 
ried to the daughter of a miller. Can this be 
true?" 

Paul remained silent for a minute or two, and 
during that short space of time ail sorts of oppo- 
site émotions passed through his mind. At first 
*^^ was inclined to repudiate ail idea of a connection 
^Ith the Michauds, a sort of shame prompted him 
^^ take that line, but a sudden reaction counter- 
^cted this impulse^ and pride led him to the oppo- 
site extrême. If he had not meant to marry 
Afademoiselle Michaud, the step his cousin had 
t^aken would be enough, he thought, to décide him 
to propose to her. • He felt a spiteful désire to vex 
}!iiademoiselle de Penarvan, and when she reiter- 
ated her question with a slight tone of impatience, 
and asked — 

" Well, and is it true what people state ? '* 

He answered with apparent simplicity — 

" Yes, indeed, my dear cousin, I am going to 
marry M. Michaud's daughter." 

" You admit it ? " 

" Why should I not admit it ? I am getting 
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on in life, I shall soon be thirty; people mu 
marry some time or other. M. Michaud is a vei 
respectable man, his dau^hter a pretty girl. I s< 
no reason tb suppose she would refuse me, an 
so we shall marry. It is as simple and plain i 
possible, and no mystery about it/' 

"Hâve y ou pledged your word to the 
people ? " 

" No, not yet, but it is as good as settled. 
hope, my dear cousin, that you will honour tl 
wedding with your présence. My bride will 1 
delighted, I am sure, to make acquaintance wi 
you. Her manners are not courtly, she bas none 
the style of your great ladies, but, dear me, she 
as fresh as a rose, and as merry as a bird. As 
the good man Michaud, he is as good as the breî 
he bakes. I marry into an excellent family, ai 
expect to be as happy as the day is long." 

" You are not a child ; I suppose you ha 
seriously reflected on the step you are about 
take?" 

"Oh yes," Paul answered, with a kind 
pride in his intended mésalliance. " If I did n 
care at ail about Mademoiselle Michaud it wou 
still be a capital affair. The portion which the go( 
miller gives his daughter will greatly increase n 
little property." 

" And this then is the way in which you mei 
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to restore to its proper position the house of which 
you are the only support and the last hope," Renée 
said, without raising her voice. " It is not enough 
for you that death and min hâve laid it low, you 
Diean to heap shame upon those ruins." 

" Oh, if you take it in that way, Mademoiselle," 

Paul exclaimed, " we shall never agrée. You forget 

that since the Révolution there is an abyss between 

the past and the présent ; you speak a language I 

do not understand." 

" So much the worse for you, M. de Penarvan." 

" You are pleased to think so ; and ail I can say 

^» that I never dreamed of restoring our house to 

^^s fonner position. The elder branch of the 

-ï^enarvans taught me humility in my cradle, and I 

*^»ve made good use of those lessons. AU my 

ambition is to marry a good sort of girl to look 

^fter my property, and to bring up my children in 

^le hatred of class préjudices and the love of 

^quality. If this is a shame, I am sorry for my 

^ncestors, but they must make up their minds 

to it.'^ 

•'Do you think it is worthy of a gentilhomme 
to insuit your family when it is persecuted, and to 
tetray the cause of the aristocracy to which you 
Wong at the moment when it is attacked ? " 

" But what do I owe to my family ? what was 
my position before the Révolution ? I was a poor 
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country gentleman, and a sort of pariah. We lived 
in obscurity and poverty, and you ail treated us 
with the utmost contempt. Your father thought 
it a good joke to eut off my father as far as his pen 
could do so from the land of the living. You did 
not even know of my existence ; by a mère chance 
you happen to hear that there is still a Penarvan in 
the world, and then you corne ; and why did you 
corne ? Was it to make friends with me ? was it 
to ask me to forget the past ? dear no. You 
had only one object in view, and that was to pré- 
serve the great name of Penarvan from the shame 
of a mésalliance. It would indeed be difficult not 
to be touched by such an act of dévotion to your 
kindred. But you must admit, on the other hand, 
that it would be rather too extravagant an instance 
of chivalrous self-sacrifice to dévote oneself to a life 
of celibacy because some of our ancestors chose to 
get themselves knocked on the head in the Crusades. 
My ancestors had their own views on thèse subjects ; 
mine are différent. I had renounced the préjudices 
of the French nobility long before it was persecuted» 
and I maintain that I neither injure or betray it by 
marrying according to my own ideas. What does 
it signify to the aristocracy if a farmer marries the 
daughter of a miller ? I am, thank God, neither a 
duke or a marquis/' 

" Not a duke indeed, but, as to a marquis, I 
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should like to know what you mean by denying 
jour right to that title. After the death of my 
brothers you were heir to it, and since my father's 
decease you are the head of the House of Penarvan. 
It was not only the hope of saving you from a 
mésalliance that brought me hère ; I felt it also to 
be my duty to acknowledge your position as the 
^presentative of our family, and one to whom I am 
^Tind to look up/' 

This speech took Paul somewhat aback. He felt 
^Xûbarrassed, and perhaps a little secretly flattered. 
-t*lie idea of the headship of a noble family, and of 
^lîe privilèges and duties involved in that position, 
^truck him rather in a new light. He felt a little 
^hamed of ail he had been saying, and not sorry to 
^liow that if he had not despised the refinements of 
^stocratic life he could easily hâve eut a figure in 
it. So in a very courteous manner he said — 

" There are some privilèges which no Révolu- 
tion can abolish, my fair cousin ; that of beauty 
still reigns in ftdl force, and I shall always look 
upon myself as your vassal. As to my title, it is 
not worth much in thèse days," he added with a 
smile, "and I must hiunbly confess that I had 
never thought about it. Even when they were the 
fashion I did not care for such empty toys, and 

now that they are broken *' 

" Empty toys ! " Renée exclaimed. " Is the 
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reward of valiaut deeds and heroic services an 
empty toy? Is a title which commémorâtes the 
merits of twenty successive générations an empty 
toy— a broken toy? If so, then histoiy may as 
well be forgotten, the annals of the past be tom up, 
and ail meraorials of valour, honour, and glory be 
destroyed. Oh yes ; when ail such memories are 
sunk in oblivion, then y ou may turn our swords, 
our banners, and our mottoes into so many toys 
for the amusement of M. Michaud's grandchildren ; 
but till that day arrives, speak more respectfuUy of 
thename and the titles of your forefathers.'* 

" But if such things as nobility and aristocracy 
no longer exist ? " 

" Who says they are extinct ? I dare say M. 
Michaud has told you so, and you — ^you, Paul de 
Penarvan, hâve taken it for granted ! The best 
proof that he does not really think so himself lies 
in the fact that he wishes you to marry his daughter. 
Oh, Marquis de Penarvan, awake — before it is too 
late — to nobler thoughts, to higher aspirations. 
Assume your rightful position, undertake the duties 
it involves. You will hâve to answer for this 
sacred trust ; do not let it perish by your means. 
The future of our house is in your hands ; do not 
destroy it at one blow. Who dreams of your not 
marrying? Only choose a bride worthy of your 
high lineage. Before long the exiled nobles of 
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France will retum to tlieir ancestral homes, like 

those brave warriors who^ from the field of battle 

where they seem to fall, rise again, lance in hand, 

M of life and vigour'. Hold yourseK ready for 

that glorious day. The King of France will not be 

ungrateful; fortune will smile again on the old 

Château de Penarvan, and your . children will grow 

np in the midst of its new splendour." 

"My chUdren ! " Paul repeated, with a bewildered 

look. " But you will marry, my dear cousin " 

*'I shall never marry, I hâve made a solemn 

^^olution never to do so ; and though you know me 

Wdly at ail, I think you can pretty well judge that 

I am not a person likely to break such a résolve. 

No ; I shall be a proud mother to your sons, and 

a sister to your wife.. Will you accept this promise, 

my dear Paul ? " 

"But really,*' Paul ejaculated, and stopped^ 

for he was quite overwhelmed by his cousin's 

«nergy, as well as fascinated by her beauty. 

" I shall bring up your children,'' Renée went 

on to say, "and I engage to make them worthy 

scions of our race. Not by teaching them those 

principles of *89, which people make such a fuss 

àbout, aâ if Prenchmen had been cowards and 

slaves up to that time, My nephews will know 

the meaning of that old saying, ^Noblesse oblige* 

Ihey will leam that duty is the foundation of & 
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useful life, and honour îts crown. I do not tliink 
that your '89 — God save the mark — ^has raîsed a 
higher standard or promulgated a better code. 
You and I, Paul, we shall grow old together under 
the shadow of our old ancestral walls, and for my 
part, I shall close my eyes in peace and joy if, 
before I die, I see you the worthy and honoured 
représentative of the ]Eouse of Penarvan." She 
paused an instant, and seeing that Paul was moved 
and impressed, she then asked abruptly — 

" Are you in love with Mademoiselle Michaud?*' 
" Oh no, I don't care for her at ail/* 
" It is then her fortune that tempts you ? " 
'^ Oh, I am sure that though I said so you do 
not believe it/' 

" But then why ? explain to me the reason/' 
" It is that old Père Michaud, who not later 
than yesterday kept throwing his daughter at 
my head,'* Paul said, haK angrily. " Tll be 
hanged if I ever before really thought of marrying 
her. But he insists on my making up my mind, 
and just when you arrived I was thinking — 

'^Oh, corne, I see nothing is hopeless then. 
Renée exclaimed, v^^ith a smile. " Are we friends, 
my cousin ? Is peace signed between us ? '' 

" Not yet quite ratified, my fair cousin ; I must 
impose a condition ; I cannot accept a visit of a few 
homrs from you, I must be allowed to send to 
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Rennes for your luggage. M. TAbbé will take 
possession of my room, and you can hâve my 
mother's bedehamber. I shall sleep at the farm. 
It is such a poor sort of hospitality I can ofiFer 
that you would not, I am sure, wish to affront me 
by declinîng it." 

" What does my tutor think ? " Mademoiselle 
Renée said, turning to the Abbé, who had been a 
silent but deeply-interested spectator of the scène 
between the cousins. 

Tears of joy were in his eyes, and much 
flattered and pleased at his pupil's déférence, he 
replied — 

" I think, Mademoiselle, that you cannot refuse 
to grant M. the Marquis the favour he asks." 

" Very well, we accept your invitation, my dear 
cousin, to spend a fevr days under your roof, and 
we shall feel that it is a true gentilhomme whose 
hospitality we enjoy." 

" Do not make too sure of that,'* Paul answered ; 
"but you may be certain that it is that of a 
man who feels deeply grateful for your gracions 
kindness." 

At that moment old Germain came into the 
drawing-room, carrying a tray with fruit and brown 
breaâ cakes. Paul went out to give some orders. 
The arrivai of the strangers had made a great 
sensation amongst the household and farm-labourers. 
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The gênerai impression was that Renée was a 
persecuted princess hiding fix)m the police. The 
Abbé was the subject of ail sorts of suppositions, 
and the excitement gênerai. 

Half^-dozen men were lounging in the court 
when Paul suddenly tumbled in the midst of 
them. 

" You are a pretty set/' he exclaimed, " idling 
hère in the sun instead of minding your business. 
What are you ail about ? Why don't you drive 
those hens ont of the garden, and carry away that 
horrid heap of manure ? and, I say, can't you rake 
the alleys, and lay down gravel in the court ? What 
figures you ail look — just like a set of dirty savages. 
Go this minute and tidy yourselves. I am quite 
ashamed of you," and foUowed by Germain he 
hurried to his own bedchamber. 

Germain was an old-fashioned, strange being. 
He had been valet to the Vicomte Joseph, Paul's 
father ; had grown up with the deepest feelings of 
respect for the aristocracy, and hatred for the Révolu- 
tion. The political Une of his young master had been 
a cruel blow to him. The day when the only turret 
of the manor-house had been puUed down, the old 
man hid himself in a corner, fîill of shame and 
despair. He disputed every inch of ground at Là 
Brigaziére against the encroachments of Democracy, 
and, conquered but not subdued, lived like à Trojan 
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on the mins of Hîon, protesting by his manners, 
his dress, and his whole conduct against modem 
innovations. 

Carefiilly powdered and shaved, with his white 
cravat and silver buckles, Germain's dress was in 
complète contrast with PauFs rustic attire. He 
always stood bareheaded in the présence of the 
yoimg farmer, insisted on calling him M. le Vicomte, 
and on the other servants addressing him as M. 
Germain, Maître d'Hôtel. 

Faithfal to his aristocratie traditions, he prided 
himself on doing no menral work. With a feather 
bmsh in his hand, he wandered from room to room, 
sweeping away the light dust from the worn-out 
fumiture as carefiilly as in its days of early splen- 
dour. Paul loved the old man and never meddled 
with his fancies. Germain detested the Michauds ; 
with the instinct of a faithful dog he had sniffed 
the danger lying in that direction, and was in 
hourly terror lest the honour of the house, already 
so deeply touched, should ehtirely disappear under 
the wheels of the hated mill. 

When Mademoiselle Renée walked across the 
court, without knowing who she was, he felt a 
presentiment that the fortunes of La Brigaziére 
were going to undergo a happy change, and this 
hope became a certainty when he saw Paul rush 
into his room, and eagerly take out of a chest of 
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drawcrs a frilled shirt and embioideied stoddngs, 
a silk waistcoat and velvet coat and Iseedies, a 
wliolo suit, in short, of old-fashioned garmeots. 

" I do not say it to flatter or to oSead M. le 
Vicodito/' Germain said, when Paul had oomplefed 
liis toilette, '' but it is indeed a long time sinoe I 
Imvo 8een him so beconûngly dressed. If M. le 
Vicomte had listened to me " 

" Always M. le Vicomte. Will you nerer gpt 
out of the habit of dinning that in my ears ? " 

" I can't help it, M. le Vicomte, wh^i I speak 
to M. le Vicomte." 

" M. le Vicomte, M. le Vicomte. Once for ail, 
Germain, leave your Vicomte alone. I won't be 
borcd any longer with that stupid title. Ton know 
very wcU that I don't care about thèse vain sodal 
diHtinctions ; but if you are bent upon giving me a 
title, why bother it, you had better at once call me 
by my real name, and say M. le Marquis." 

" Is M. le Vicomte a marquis?" Germain 
exclaimed in amazeraent. 

" Of course I am. That handsome cousin of 
mine you saw just now, the daughter of the last 
Marquis of our family, is hère for the express pur- 
pose of acknowledging me as the head of our 

house." 

" Oh, M. le Marquis ! what a wonderful thing! " 
" You are pleased I see, you old aristocrat." 
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"Oh, well, now ihat M. le Vicomte îs |le 
Atarqms de Fenarvan, I venture to hope that we 
sliall Dot dirty onr hands with flour/' 

"Oh! by the way, you remind me of it. 
Wbuld you believe it, that yesterday that old goose 
of a Michaud actually proposed to me to marry his 
daughter/' 

" Served you right, M. le Marquis. If people 
wîU associate with persons of inferior rank, they 
must take the conséquences of it. For my part, 
I can't understand how M. le Marquis can ever 
have been taken in by the wiles of that old boor." 
" You don*t suppose I was his dupe ; but you 
ittust own it was a funny idea : Mademoiselle 
Michaud, Marquise de Fenarvan I '* 

"And pretending to be a beauty with her 
goggle eyes and wide mouth.*' 
" I say, Germain/* 
"What, M. le Marquis?'* 
" Hâve you looked at my cousin ? *' 
" Oh, M. le Marquis, what a queen-like lady 
that is." 

" Yes, she is a beautiftd créature. Feople may 
say what they like, but it is only in our own rank 
of life that this sort of beauty is seen.** 

" I hope M. le Marquis gave a proper set-down 
to that horrid miller ? '* 

" He did not give me ^time to answer. The 
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wretch disappeared before I coold open my Kps. 
Give me ink and paper ; I shall write him a letter 
that will settle that business." 

Paul sat down, and tucking up his embroidered 
ruffles, penned the foUowing note :-^ 

Deâr m. Michâud, 

I shall never forget ail the kindness you 
hâve lavished on me. You received me as your 
equal and offered me an honour which I fully appre* 
ciate, but you must allow me to prove by declining 
that honour that I deserved it. No, my dear M. 
Michaud, I cannot suffer you to make so generous 
a sacrifice. It may suit you to forget my antécé- 
dents, but I am obUged to bear them in mind. 
Yesterday my position was not quite so bad as it is 
to-day. I might hâve been excused for hesitating 
as to the course I should pursue, but circumstances 
hâve since occurred which must so aggravate my 
unworthiness in your eyes that they leave me 
no choice. I know your Mendship would make 
you overcome difficulties, but though I am so 
unfortunate as to belong to the old French aristo- 
cracy, I am not devoid of ail feelings of delicacy. 
I hâve fallen too low according to your estimation 
to be your equal, and I cannot think of your con- 
descending to accept me as a son-in-law. 

Présent my respects to Mademoiselle Michaud, 
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and beUeve in the distress I feel at having for the 
fiist time to sign myself, 

Paul, Marquis de Penarvan. 

Paul was so satisfied with the style of this note 
that he could not resist showing it to Mademoiselle 
Renée. He took it triumphantly into the drawing- 
loom and said,-^ 

"There is my answer to M. Michaud/* 
Benée lead the epistle and was much amused 
*t it, and still more with her cousin's sudden 
**^^ui8farmatîon. 

«You amuBe me.» she said, "with your démo- 
cî^tic pretensions. You are a nobleman from 
^ginning to end, and a marquis from head to 
foot/' 

Paul was delighted, and whilst the Abbé took 
^ copy of the letter as a document for the History 
0/ the Home of Penarvan^ gave his arm to his 
cousin and led her to the room which had been 
speedily arranged for her. 

Benée spent a week at La Brigaziére. That 
time was amply sufficient for Paul to fall head over 
ears in love, and to be tumed inside out like any 
glove on her fair hand. " Mankind is subject to 
strange fluctuations,'* and the history of our hero 
would hâve confirmed the truth of that maxim. 
He gradually burnt ail he had worshipped, and 
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worshipped ail he had bumt. Two busts of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau which had stood on the chimney- 
pièce of the salon were banished to the lumber- 
room» and the portraits of the Girondins shared 
the same fate. The Sodd Code and the Dictionaire 
Philosophique were stuffed under the Abbé's bed 
in order not to meet his eyes in the room Paul had 
mado over to him. The days were spent in walks 
about the country and long conversations under the 
shado of tlie old apple-trees» and during thèse early 
September evenings the trio sat before the blazing 
and crunching faggots, laughing and talking, or 
playing at dominoes or backgammon. 

Paul and the Abbé became at once great 
frionds ; the préjudices imbibed from childhood by 
the latter against the clergy melted like snow in 
the Society of the kind-hearted and simple-minded 
old priest. They used, after Renée had left the 
room, to sit up late at night talking together. The 
young Marquis soon opened his mind to the good 
Abbé, who began to picture to himself a number 
of little Penarvans climbing up to his knees, and 
learning to read in the History of the Home of 
Penarvan^ by the Abbé PyrmU. 

In answer to Paul's repeated questions, he 
admitted that Renée's resolution to remain single 
was founded on her worship for the family name 
rather than any particular dislike to marriage. 
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Paul was nursing a dawning hope which be timidly 
confided to the Abbé. 

"Oh, my dear Abbé, she is so beautifol, so 
clever ; what a happy man you are ; you will always 
jemam with her. She bas such a great regard for 
jou/' And then he would sigb, and add, " Sbe 
never could love me, I could never venture to hope 
«he would marry me.'' 

"Wonderful things may happen/' the Abbé 
would answer. " We need not despair even of the 
Tesurrection of France." 

" Ah, what can I do, my dear Abbé ? What 
would she like me to do ? Shall I throw myseK 
amongst the Vendeans ? Shall I fetch back the 
King, and restore him in triumph ? I am ready 
for anything.'' 

" But would it not be better first to propose to 
her ?'* the Abbé said, " and then we could see about 
bringing back the King." 

" Oh, but that is just what seems to me so 
difficult," Paul answered. "I shall never hâve 
courage to propose to her.'' 

Paul was by that time fairly in love, and really 
80 for the first time in his life. Although thirty 
years old, he was as shy, as anxious, and as 
diflBdent as a youth of twenty. No woman the 
least like his cousin had ever crossed his path. 
Sometimes he had pictured to himself, during his 
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long solitaiy strolls through the oommons and in 
the woods, beings veiy unlike thoae he met in the 
daily walks of life, and it was not surprising if the 
sudden appearance of a beautifol, distinguished girl 
like Renée, taking possession of a vacant place bjr 
his hearth, should also hâve obtained a speedy 
masteiy over his heart and his imagination, which 
had never been touched before by anything more 
romantic than Mademoiselle Michaud's turned-up 
nose and rosy cheeks. Yes, he was thoroughly in 
love, but as a&aid of showing it or speaking of it 
to the object of his passion as if she had been that 
bright particular star which it would be madness 
for a poor mortal to dream of obtaining. The 
boldest thing he thought of doing was to go down 
to the orchard before sunrise, and there, concealed 
by the trees, remain watching for the moment when 
Renée opened her window and showed her beautifal 
face in the Hght of the morning sunshine, ail uncon^ 
scions of the admîring eyes fixed upon it. 

In vain did the Abbé encourage him to disclose 
his attachment to Mademoiselle de Penarvan. 
Every evening he promised to come to the point on 
the foUowing day, and each day an unconquerable 
timidity closed his lips. There was, moreover, 
nothing in Renée's manner which facilitated his 
déclaration, or encouraged his hopes. Her kind 
familiarity, her gracions playftdness, would hâve 
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kept at a distance far bolder admirers. She was 
in a singular position during her stay at La Briga- 
dére, and she behaved ail the time exactly as sho 
had done at the moment of her arrivai. She was 
^miling> gracions, pleased with everything. She 
showed neither haughtiness or pmdish reserve, but 
there was not the slightest shade of coquetry, or 
émotion, or embai:rassment in her countenance or 
her manner. It was impossible to be more amiable 
or more fascinating, but at the same time more 
strictly dignified in evefy look and word. What 
was passing in her secret heart no one could hâve 
guessed or even surmised. 

The Abbé was quite at a loss to make out 
if she perceived her cousin's feelings, and if so, 
whether they gave her pleasure. He knew her 
too well to venture a hint or a question on the 
subject. Indeed the most penetrating observer 
would hâve been puzzled to read what was going 
on in het mind under the appearance of perfect 
cahn and serene indifférence. But though he could 
not take an active part in hastening the crisis he so 
ardently wished to bring about, he used every 
means in his power to accelerate it. Going from 
^ne to the other> he lost no opportunity of fanning 
the flame in PauFs case, and trying to awaken a 
l'eciprocal attàchment in Renée's heart. 

In the incidents of this simple every^day life 
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ho snw future materials for histoiy, and forgot the 
demi prvlnto iu his intense interest about the living 
hoHH's of this important romance. How many 
episintos, how many remarkable scènes it would 
furnish for ono of the most striking chapters of his 
lKH)k ! Kvory night he sat up writing what had 
iMvurnHl tuui ail he had remarked during the 
dav. \Yhou ho was alone with Renée, without 
ovor alhuting to anything directly concemîng 
horsolf, ho talkeil of nothing but Paid. 

** AI)» Mndomoiscllo» what a charmîng young 
nmu ho is ! Ho di^^s not venture to express before 
you nll lÙH thoughta nnd feelings, but if you only 
know what a hoart and mind he has. I do not 
>vi8h to spoftk sovoroly of Dom Jobin, he is an old 
frioiul of inino, nnd has been the means of bringing 
about wonilorful roaulta; but I must say that I 
womlor at a Henediotino having made such strong 
and unfoundod statomcnts on mère hearsay. I am 
now ])orfo(^tly satisfiod that the faults and errors of 
our (loar Manjuia's early life were only the resuit 
of youthful thoughtlessness, and that he would 
willingly hiy down his life to atone for them. 
Yesterday ho was tnlking of going to Mittau to 
place hiinsolf at tho King's disposai ; I only wish 
you could liavo hcard and seen with what enthu- 
siasm hc spoko, and how handsome he looked. I 
really bclievo that he will be one of the heroes of 
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your family, and you, Mademoiselle, will hâve 
worked that miracle." 

Mademoiselle smiled, shook her head, and made 
no reply. 

Eight days of daily intercourse and increasing 
intimacy quickly elapsed, and the moment of 
departure arrived. Whilst the mules were being 
saddled Paul and Renée were walking together up 
and down the path in front of the court. The Abbé 
kept on purpose some way off ; he was not without 
hopes that somethîng décisive might take place 
hefore the young people separated. 

It was a dull, cold, misty day, sad as the hearts 
of at any rate two of those about to part. The 
young Marquis was walking in silence by the side 
of his cousin, who was speaking to him in an 
eamest and affectionate manner of the duties of his 
position. He did not seem to attend much to 
what she said, and at last exclaimed — 

"You are going away! What a désert this 
place will seem, How lonely I shall feel." 

« I am retuming to my own solitary life," she 
said. "You, my dear cousin, must soon marry. 
It is an absolute duty in your case.'* 

Paul coloured deeply, and looked at her with a 
beating heart, but the unalterable composure of 
her face and manner made him feel as if he was 
standing before a wall of ice. He could only 
ejaculate — 
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" You leave me ! Tou are going away 1 '* 

It seemed as if he could not find anj other 
words with which to express the feeling that his 
happiness was escaping from him, and that he feit 
powerless to detain it. Tears were in his eyes. 
As to Renée's, they wandered over the nûsty fields 
and woods in an indiffèrent, careless manner. 
The mules came into the court saddled and har^ 
nessed. 

** We must say good-bye now, my dear cousin,** 
she said. ^^I shall always remember your kind 
hospitality." 

Paul had taken her hand and held it, whilst in 
an anxious and gentle manner he said— 

" It is hère on this spot that I saw you for the 
first time, just eight days ago, and now you are 
taking away from me my life. Is it really true," 
he continued with a trembling voice, " that you hâve 
determined not to marry ? " 

" It is true," she replied. 

" Yes, I know, the Abbé told me àll about it 
Tou swore never to change your name, which you 
then thought no one bore but yourself. But if 
you would — ^you could without breaking your 
^ath— " 

Renée quietly withdrew her hand, and jumped 
on her saddle. 

" Good-bye, my dear cousin,** ôhe 8aid% *' Ycfû 
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owe me a visit, you know," and then striking her 
^ule with her whip galloped off. 

''She cares for you," the Abbé ejcclaimed, 
tirowing hîs anns round the young man's neck, 
and tien he too rode on singing a hymn of joy in 
bis heart. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DI8ENCHANTMENT8 AND NEW H0PE8. 

On an autumnal evening of the same year the 
principal members of the Vendean aristocracy 
were assembled in the old chapel of the Châ- 
teau de Penarvan. Paul and Renée had been 
privately married the previous day, without pomp 
or ceremony, at the municipality of the town of 
Clisson, and now the Abbé Pyrmil was about to 
unité them before God. 

The ruined chapel, only lighted by the candies 
on the altar, the grave and dignified appearance of 
ail those gentlemen standing wrapt in military 
cloaks, surrounded by the peasants and servants 
kneeling on the broken pavement, the wild gusts of 
wind that shook the shattered frames of the pane- 
less Windows, the altar standing in its simple 
majesty amidst a heap of ruins, and those two last 
scions of a time-honoured race, both young and 
handsome, and surviving ail their kindred, like the 
last branches on an old tree scathed by lightning, 
gave to this ceremony a mysterious solemnity which 
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carried back the mind to the early times of the 
Church. 

The Abbé Pynnil was not like his iisual self 
that day. There was an earnest and a holy joy in 
his countenance which shone in his plain features 
and gave them a différent expression. Such is the 
wonderful beauty and majesty of the Christian 
religion, that it imparts a sort of halo to its 
humblest ministers when in the exercise of their 
fiinctions. Before giving the blessing to the young 
couple, he addressed to them a short exhortation 
which touched the hearts of ail who heard it. He 
began, indeed, by alluding to the illustrions bouse 
from which they descended, and there would hâve 
been reason to fear that, excited by his thème, he 
would give utterance to overstrained sentiments, 
and descant too much on that subject. But no, he 
spoke with great simplicity, and just becàuse he 
did not intend to be éloquent he uttered words fuU 
of feeling and earnestness. Only once something 
in his usual style of oratory escaped him. He 
compared the misfortunes of the House of Penarvan 
to the ruin of Jérusalem, and said that, after 
having mourned over its fall like Jeremiah, he now 
hailed its future résurrection, as the High Priest of 
the Jews prophesied the glory of the New Zion. 
But with the exception of this one high-flown com- 
parison, he was simple, and spoke with deep and 
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true feeling, paying a just tribute to Renée's 
virtues, and anticipating that Paul would prove 
thoroughly worthy of his ancestors. 

After the completion of the ceremony, the noble 
guests assembled in the château and congratulated 
most cordially the young Marquis. The flower of 
the Vendean aristocracy were présent on the occa- 
sion. The proudest of them affectionately shook 
Paul by the hand. Messieurs D'Aatichamp and 
De Chatillon embraced him. AU - the old tenants 
of the family came also to compliment the inheritor 
of a title which was associated in their memories 
with many grateful recollections. 

The Company sat down to supper in the picture^ 
gallery, where the Abbé had taken care to oma- 
ment every portrait with a wreath of Everlastings. 
As soon as the meal was over the noble guests 
took leave of the young couple. Paul was wild 
with joy and with pride, and the beautiful Renée 
was also exulting in her secret heart, for she felt 
that by her marriage she had secured the honour 
of her family and opened to it a brilliant future. 

Yes, there seemed to be every reason for the 
good Abbé to believe and to predict that great hap- 
piness was in store for the young couple on whom 
he loôked with such fatherly affection. But mar- 
riage is the most uncertain of ail human sources of 
happiness, the most apt of ail events to tum out 
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differently from what fond prévisions hâve pictured 
and bright dreams anticipated. A poet has said— 

" Fidl often clad in radiant vest 
Deceitfully goes forth the mom, 
Nor seldom evening in the west 
Sinka smilingly forswom." 

The momings and the evenings of wedded life often 
answer to the poet's simile. 

Paul had been somewhat taken aback when he 
first viâited his cousin at finding the landed pro- 
perty of the marquisate reduced to the scantiest 
dimensions. That estate which he had coveted in 
his youth, that château which he had so often 
thought of as the scène of feudal grandeur and 
festive entertainments, presented, in its actual state, 
a striking contrast to thèse imaginary visions. Two 
or three farms constituted the whole of its territorial 
domain. The walls of the house were still grand 
and picturesque; within, nothing but désolation 
met his eyes. The rooms looked bare and empty. 
The remuants of former luxury and* magnificence 
which the Abbé had saved from the wreck, in the 
shape of fumiture, pictures, and books, only served 
to make the contrast more striking with the présent 
nakedness of most of the chambers and halls. 
There was not a horse in the stables, not a dog in 
the kennel. Tall weeds and grass grew in wild 
freedom in the court. 
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In the midst of the excitement of the first 
days of successful courtship Paul had tried and 
managed to admire everything ; but by degrees, as 
he sobered down a little, it could not escape his 
notice that he was somewhat in the position of a 
gênerai without an army, or a sovereign without a 
kingdom. He had indeed the satisfaction of seeing 
from the Windows the vast extent of property once 
owned by his ancestors, and which in better days 
the King of France would certainly restore to the 
last of the Penarvans ; but for the time being the 
hfe at the château savoured much more of poverty 
than the one he had been accustomed to lead at La 
Brigaziére. There, if poverty it could be called, it 
was at any rate active, hard-working poverty. It 
courted air and sunshine ; it was gay, free, and easy. 

The winter that year was long and cold. He 
spent it in trio with his wife and the Abbé, who 
were both bent on inspiring him with chivalrous 
ideas and instilling heroism into his soûl. When 
he would hâve liked to make love to his wife, or to 
talk nonsense with her, as newly-married people 
are wont to do, he had to listen to long détails 
about his ancestors. The Penarvan hobby was 
worked to death during ail those months. Every 
conversation invariably took an epical tum. The 
commonest topics managed to assume a more or less 
heroic tone, and the misfortune was that Paul had 
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nothing heroic or epical about him. If he ventured 

to amuse himself by caxpentermg, or digging, or 

any other manual occupation, délicate hints were 

not wanting that those were not the sort of pursuits 

for a nobleman of his rank. If there was the least 

familiarity in his manner towards his wife, a scomfal 

smile, or a displeased motion of her beautiful head, 

made him aware that she thought him unrefined 

and tiresome. Her own manner had lost the grâce 

and winning charm which had captivated him at 

La Brigaziére. The natural haughtiness of her 

character, the superciliousness which had been 

overcome by a strong désire to please and influence, 

and the excitement of a new interest, had reappeared, 

and showed itself often in her countenance, although 

she refrained from expressing it in words. 

One evening the Abbé was reading aloud the 
description of the death of Guy de Penarvan, the 
hero of Massoure, who, struck by the lance of a 
Saracen foe, died, surrounded by his comrades-in- 
arms, with his eyes tumed in the direction of the 
dear home in Brittany which he was never again to 
behold. 

Renée, who could never listen without émotion 
to this passage of the family history, looked eagerly 
at her husband to see how it had afiected him. 
Unfortunately, Paul was fast asleep in an arm-chair. 
She made an imperious sign to the Abbé to foUow 
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her out of the room. When the Marquis awoke at 
seven o'clock in the moming he guessed what had 
happened, and felt rather un(X)mfortable. 

At the end of a few months his new-bom 
enthusiasm for aristocracy had sensiblj diminished. 
No intimacy had arisen between him and the 
neighbouring noblemen. Visits were exchanged 
between them, but in the state of the country at 
that moment there were no opportunities for social 
gatherings, hunting-parties, or much intercourse. 
The noble familles were ail more or less ruined or 
in mourning. What had been civil war had 
dcgcncrated into mère brigandage; there was no 
fighting, but pillage and assassination were still 
going on. Cut-throats had taken the place of 
tho La Rochejacqueleins and the Lescures. It was 
the Chouans, not the Vendeans, who carried on a 
dcsultory warfare. 

Paul was beginning to be bored to death; 
there was in his life neither object or occupation. 
Like a small drizzling rain wets a man to the skin, 
80 did ennui soak into his soûl. The names of his 
anccstors and the conversations about them were 
bocoming intolérable to the poor Marquis. What- 
ever he said, whatever he did, something about a 
Penarvan was always thrown at his head; the 
family motto seemed to him true with a vengeance — 

" Penarvan toujours avant." 
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He loved his wife, and liked the Abbé ; but 
when the latter came into the room with his manu- 
script history under his ann, he felt tempted to 
swear. His property at La Brigaziére was suffer- 
ing in his absence, and in the early spring he took 
advantage of this circumstance to escape for a week 
from the grandeur of his new home and revisit his 
own little estate. He felt that change of air and 
scène, and the interruption of ancestral réminis- 
cences, were becoming quite necessary to his health 
and spirits. 

It was on a lovely April moming that he arrived 
at La Brigaziére, having walked from Rennes with 
as light a step and heart as a school-boy going 
home for the holidays. As soon as he appeared in 
the farm-yard there was a gênerai exclamation — 

" Hère is M. Paul." 

Ail the servants and villagers gathered round 
liim. He was a gênerai favourite. The old people 
liad known him since his birth, and the young folks 
liad been his playfellows. 

" How do you do, M. Paul ? " 

" How do you ail do, my good friends ? " and 
there was no end of smiles and welcomes and 
Bhaking hands. The hens and ducks were running 
T>etween his legs, his dogs licked his hands and 
feet, even the pigeons shook their wings and cooed, 
as if to take part in the gênerai deligbt ; his fine 
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oxen, which were just coming out of the stable, 
stretched out their heads and by théir loud lowing 
showed that they recognized their master. 

Paul breakfasted in the kitchen as he had often 
been wont to do, and talked and laughed with his 
old housekeeper. Then he went to inspect ail his 
domain ; the red cow had calved, the asparagus 
were growing, ail the fruit-trees in full flower. 
Then putting on one of his old jackets and his 
wooden shoes he went into his fields. As he 
passed through the village the women and children 
standing at the doors familiarly exclaimed — 

" M. Paul, I déclare ! Good-day, and welcome 
to y ou, sir." 

M. Paul sounded pleasantly in his ears. Poor 
Germain was no longer there to call him M. le 
Marquis. He had died some time before, in 
the happy illusion that the lamented turrets would 
soon be rebuilt. 

It was a beautiful morning. A sweet breeze, 
scented with the perfume of spring, fanned the 
flushed cheeks of the owner of La Brigaziére as he 
made his way along the narrow pathway of his 
native fields ; the very trees seemed to whisper a 
welcome, and the birds to sainte him as they rose 
from the furrows with the familiar sound he knew 
so well. He wandered about, pruning the hedges 
and weeding his crops. On his way home in the 
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evening he passed through a well-remembered road, 
and looked at the white house by the water-side. At 
the window stood Irma, her rosy, good-humoured 
face beaming in the full light of the setting sun. She 
was a good créature and did not bear maKce. As 
8oon as she saw Paul she smiled and nodded to 
him. As he stopped and bowed to her a heayy 
hand pressed his shoulder. He turned round, 
and there was M. Michaud, whom he had not 
seen since the day that on that very spot and at 
the same hour he had proposed to him to marry his 
daughter. 

Whether M. Michaud was really a kind-hearted 
being, or that he had some reason for wishing to 
be on good tenus with the young Marquis, or that 
the old fox suspected that he had in his hands 
neans of paying off the shght he had received, it 
did so happen that he was just as cordial and 
affectionate as ever to M. Paul. 

" You did not 'mean," he exclaimed, " to pass 
our door and not to pay us a visit ? " 

" Why you know, M. Michaud, that you hinted, 
indeed — that you told me my visits " 

" Oh, but everything is changed since then, my 
dear Paul ; you are married, and so is my daughter, 
80 there can be no objection " 

"But I am such a figure," Paul answered, 
glancing at his wooden shoes. 
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"Oh, Monsieur Paul/' the miller retorted, 
" your wooden shoes and the floor of our parlour 
are by this time pretty well acquainted with each 
other." 

When Paul found himself under this hospitable 
roof, where he had spent many a happy hour, a 
strange feeling came over him which rather 
increased than diminished when Irma came up 
to him with a pleasant smile and outstretched 
hand. 

" Now it is really kind of you/* she said, " not 
to hâve forgotten your old friends." 

She was looking prettier as a married woman 
than as a girl. There was an expression in her 
face which he had never noticed before. M. 
Michaud introduced to him his son-in-law, a tall, 
strappiDg, handsome young man of twenty-five, 
called Armand Rouant. He was the son of a rich 
farmer. Irma had accepted him out of pique at 
Paul's rejection of her hand, but he very soon 
managed to convince her that she had fallen in 
love with him, whether before or after marriage 
remaining a doubtful point. That both were very 
much in love was not a matter of doubt, and the 
honeymoon was at that moment in full swing. 
After a few words on indiffèrent matters Paul rose 
to take leave. 

" No, indeed ! " the miller again remonstrated ; 
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"you niust stay and sup with us. We shall take 
no déniai/' 

Madame Kouant echoed her father's words and 
led Paul into the dining-room. He had forgot 
what M. Michaud's suppers used to be, and was 
astonished at the abundance and multiplicity of 
dishes which met his eyes, now accustomed to the 
magnificent penury of the meals at the Château de 
Penarvan, where there was very little to eat, but 
that little served in gorgeous plate. There was 
perhaps a shade of malice in M. Michaud's remark, 
as every new dish appeared on his table — 

"You must excuse our simple fare, my dear 
friend, you are not hère in your own château ; " and 
his saying, as he poured out for Paul glass after 
glass of the most exquisite wines, " We give you 
the best we hâve, but of course we cannot vie with 
the contents of your ancestral cellars." 

Now and then he broke out with apparent 
heartiness in some such exclamation as — 

"Why really it is most kind of you, M. le 
Marquis, to sit at table in this friendly way with 
such humble folks as we are." 

More than once Paul felt inclined to throw his 
plate at M. Michaud's head ; and at dessert, and 
after dinner, he was treated to the sight of M. 
Armand Rouant's démonstrative and somewhat 
boisterous affection for his wife, which she did not 
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seem at ail to object to, only laughing when he 
kissed her, and showing without disguise that she 
was very fond of her handsome husband. M. 
Michaud laughed too, and pointing to them, said — 
" Only look at that pair of turtle-doves/' 
Paul felt that he was cutting rather a ridiculous 
figure, and, snatching up his hat, took leave of the 
happy party, and went home. 

Though the business which had brought him to 
La Brigaziéro did not take more than a few days 
to sottie, he lingered on in his native place. The 
sight of the home of his childhood and youth, the 
occupations and interests of a farmer*s life, the 
resumption of former habits seemed to dissipate 
the new impressions which his passion for Renée 
had for a time produced. He began to see the 
nothingness of ail he had coveted and envied, and 
to appreciate better the happiness he used to find 
in the humble sphère of life he had forsaken. His 
character was naturally simple and straightforward, 
and he felt that it had been a foolish vanity which 
had led him to adopt, against ail his own convic- 
tions, his cousin's high-flown and old-fashioned 
ideas. It was — he could not conceal it from hitn- 
self — an immense relief to live according to his own 
fancy, to employ himself as he liked, and not to be 
continually reminded of the respect he was bound 
to pay to his family and rank. Not that he was 
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not still very much in love with his wife, but much 
as he admired her, there was a bitter sensé in his 
heart of the cold reserve, the dignified manner in 
which she kept even her husband at a distance. 
He could not help sighing sometimes as he thou^ht 
of young Rouant and his loving Inna. 

An unexpected offerregarding his property con- 

tributed to delay indefinitely his departure. M. 

Michaud had set his heart on purchasing La 

Brigaziére, and was ready to pay a round priée for 

it. After grinding for years the corn of its fields, 

the ambition of his life was to possess the old 

manbr-liouse. To embellish and add to it, and 

substittite for its actual cbmmonplace appearance 

Something of its former grandeur, was the favourite 

dream of the Sans Culotte Michaud, who, having 

failed in getting the Viscount for his daughter, had 

determined that that daughter should possess the 

]Vlarquîs*s property. 

Paul had begun by cutting short the question, 

and declaring that nothing would ever induce him 

to sell the home of his childhood. But M. Michaud 

did not give up the point. He went on multiply- 

îng his efforts, and though Paul was determined not 

to give in, they arrived at discussing the conditions 

of the sale. During thèse conversations each of 

them used to make secret reflections not highly 

flattering to the other party. Paul wondered over 
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the foUy oî parvenus who wanted to step from their 
shops or their mills into the houses of their betters, 
and to build as if they were grand seigneurs. 
Michaud laughed in his sleeve at the foolish little 
coimtry squires who leave their native place to nm 
after a marqmsate, as if titles still counted for any- 
thing. After first oflfering twenty thousand francs, 
he had gradually reached the fabulons sum of thirty 
thousand francs, an immense offer at a time when 
money was scarce, and land selling for a song — 
thirty thousand francs in good écus. This vision 
haunted the fancy of the young Marquis. He was 
still hesitating, when a letter firom his wife settled 
the matter. 

Kenée was the happiest of women. It was 
with the pride of a queen who is about to bring 
into the world the future hope of an empire that 
she announced the fact that she was with child. 
She spoke of the sex of the expected infant as if it 
was a matter of certainty, and of her son as if he 
was already in jacket and trousers. It seemed as 
if the joy she was anticipating had softened her 
heart. She gently complained of her husband's 
absence, and in an affectionate but somewhat 
imperious tone urged his retum. 

" What are you about ? '' she wrote ; " what are 
you doing ? You meant to be absent a week, and 
you hâve been gone a month. I insist upon your 
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coming back. Do not lose a moment ; I want to 

see you ; you ought to be hère ; om* dear Abbé, 

too, îs anxiously looking forward to yom* return. I 

know that you hâve spent a very duU winter hère, 

dear Paul, but the summer will be very différent. 

A joy worthy of a soûl like yours is in store for 

you. Guess what I did yesterday ? I sold ail my 

remaining jewels and bought for you a beautiful, 

spiritêd horse, quite a war-horse, a pawing, snorting 

war-horse. If you think I hâve been foolish, corne 

and scold me, M. le Marquis." 

There was certainly nothing very tender in this 

letter, but, written by Renée, it might really hâve 

passed for a wonderful burst of affection. It 

seemed like a return to the style and the feelings 

of the first days of their acquaintanceship at La 

Brigaziére. 

' Paul had a weak and a very loving nature, and 

was susceptible of being strongly worked upon by 

the influence of kindly feelings. This letter seemed 

to change altogether the tone of his mind. The 

old château, with the ' prospect of a little child 

brightening its solitude, appeared to him in a new 

light. He did not think, like Renée, of the heir of 

his name, but he felt the deepest joy a man can 

know at the thought of the little créature, whether 

a boy or a girl, who would soon sit on his knees 

and nestle near his heart. He did not care about 
VOL. II. 32 
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his house, hîs lineage, his ancestors. Thej were to 
him ail mcre dreams, wretched unrealities; bnt this 
coming joy was true, and sweet, and gennine. 
And then to think that Renée, his beantiful Renée» 
grieved at his absence, longed for his retum ; that 
after ail she loved him, that she promised he shonld 
bo happy, that she had sold her trinkets in order to 
givc him plcasm^e ! 

" You can hâve La Brigaziére," he said to M. 
Michaud, who was coming to make afresh attack on 
the fortrcss. An hour after wards the agreement was 
signcd, and the sale accomplished. What he never 
would hâve donc on his own account, Paul now 
eagerly did for the sake of his wife and child, to 
make her happier, and to prépare a brighter home 
for the littlc one. He had given up ail foolish 
hopcs and désires of recovering the domains of his 
forcfathers, but he formed a deliberate plan of 
improving the fortunes of his family, and driving 
away poverty from his home by his own labour 
and excrtions. 

The prospect of a cradle with its little future 
inmate has often preached a more éloquent sermon 
to a young father than he has ever heard from the 
pulpit. Paul could not help thinking, too, that 
llenée's feelings would be somewhat modified by 
her new hopes, and that she would descend from 
the lofty pedestal of ancestral dignity to the more 
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ordinary interests and émotions of family life. 
Her letter gave him some reason to think so. It 
seemed as if the héroïne might, to a certain degree, 
merge in the wife and mother. Thongh he now 
felt impatient to get back to her, two days elapsed 
before he could leave La Brigaziére. He had to 
make arrangements about ail his servants, and to 
provide for those who were superannuated. 

Then he took a last survey of that dear place 
where he had spent such happy years, and that 
he wàs parting with for ever. He took a final 
farewell of the trees his father had planted, of the 
fields he had tilled, and which were now no longer 
his own. He wandered through the rooms in 
which he had played as a child, and which M. 
Michaud's grandchildren would henceforward 
occupy. He visited the stables, the dovecote, the 
poultry-yard, spoke to the oxen, the hens, and the 
pigeons as if they could hâve understood him. He 
knelt down and prayed in the room where his raother 
had died, and carefully coUected ail the little 
memorials he meant to carry away with him. 
When ail this was accomplished he sent for post- 
horses, and then ail his servants and poor neigh- 
bours crowded around him. 

" Good-bye, M. Paul ; good-bye, dear master ; 
good-bye, dear son of our old master. You used to 
be 80 happy hère ; why do you forsake us ? " 
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They were ail in tears, and Paul was crying too. 
Ile cnibraced some of them, shook bands with ail, 
and departed. 

As long as he was drivîng through the lanes 
whoro lie had strolled as a child he sat with his 
hcad buried in his hands, trjdng to restrain his 
si)l)s ; but aftor a while, and when he lost sight of 
the fnnulîar surroundings of his home, his spirits 
revivod, and by the time he arrived at Rennes a 
complète réaction of feeling had set in. He thought 
with satisfaction of the sacrifice he had made, and 
bogan to.indulge in day-dreams as to its results. 
In iuiaghiation he repaired the walls of the old 
chatoiiu, he stocked its deserted farms, he resumed 
in thought his agricultural labours, doubled and 
trebled the income of his estate, and surrounded 
Rende with the coniforts and some of the luxuries 
of lier former existence. One thing he meant to do 
at once. She had provided him with a handsome 
horse, and he would buy her a beautiful animal; 
they would take long rides together in the wilds of 
the bocage. He could not help smiling to himself as 
he thought of the Abbé perched on his mule the 
first day he had seen him, and resolved to make 
him also a présent of a stout Bas Breton pony. 

Then he pictured to himself the little child, the 
baby, whose laughter would gladden ail the place. 
He mused on the joy it would be to carry in his 
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anns the fair, rosy little créature ; to see it growing 
and thriving and becoming more beautiful every 
day. Thèse visions were floating in his mind as 
he passed through Clisson and the valley of the 
Sèvres. 

During the time of his absence winter had 
changed to spring. He had never seen those 
woods and thickets but in their disraal autumnal 
garb, or bare and leafless in wintry désolation. 
Now, as the bright river and the green foliage 
glowed in the sunshine of a cloudless blue sky, he 
felt a new admiration for this lovely scenery, and 
said to himself that to live in such a place with 
one he loved, and who loved him, would indeed 
be happiness. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A BIRTH AND A DEATH. 

On the same day, and at the same hour, the 
Marquise de Penanan was sitting with the Abbé 
P}Tmil in the drawing-room of the château. Needle- 
work was not, generally speaking, in her Une, but 
at that moment her whole soûl seemed engaged in 
making one of those badges which the Vendean 
Chiefs used to wear during the great struggle. It 
was in the form of a heart, and represented, in a 
symbolical manner, their dévotion to religion and 
to the royal cause. There was an eager, anxious 
expression in her face, a strange light in her eyes, 
a restlessness in ail her gestures, which was evinced 
even in the jerking manner with which she plied 
her needle. A perfect fever of expectation and 
suspense seemed to be agitating her. Now and 
then she went to the open Windows, and, stretch- 
ing out her head, glanced in a wistful manner at 
the valley and the darkening road, then retumed 
to her work and took it up again with a hand 
trembUng with excitement. 
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The Abbé tried to soothe her impatience, but 
— as often happens in such cases — his well-meant 
efforts only served to increase her irritation. 

What can he be about?'* she exclaimed. 
Why does not he corne back? You know I 
wrote to him. He ought to hâve been hère three 
days ago. Does he not know what is going on ? 
Has not he understood ? Has he not guessed what 
I could not tell him in so many words ? Is not his 
heart alive to the feelings with which mine is ready 
to burst ? You used to tell me at La Brigaziére 
that he was eagerly awaiting an opportunity of 
making up for his former conduct, that he felt that 
it would be the only way of obliterating the past 
and of making me love him." 

"I am sure he will soon be hère," the Abbé 
replied. " I dare say he did not get your letter as 
soon as you hoped. You will see he will arrive 
to-day or to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! You really can talk of to-morroio 
by way of giving me comfort ! Don't you see that 
it is to-day he must arrive ? Don't you know that 
what he does will be carefully watched ? that if 
he is not hère to-morrow at daybreak it will be a 
disgrâce which 1 shall never get over — that I shall 
die of shame ? " and buming tears streamed down 
her face, tears of anger and of grief; and then, 
after a pause, she exclaimed in an indignant tone — 
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" Ah, M, TAbbé, why did you not go and fetch 
him? You knew that in thèse dreadful dajrs I 
could not venture without risk of betraying others 
to Write to him openly. You knew this ; then why 
did you not go to him yourself ? '* 

" I • will go directly, Madame la Marquise, if 
you wish iV 

" Oh yes, now ! as if you could be in time 
now ! " 

The Abbé — at his wits' end, and feeling guilty 
of Paul' s absence — kept going in and out of the 
room, watching the road from the end of the 
avenue, listening till his ears ached for the sound 
of wheels, and came back each time with a more 
dejected countenance. At last, just as the sun 
was setting, and Renée had finished her work, a 
carriage drove into the court. She had scarcely 
time to rise and come forward to meet her husband 
before he had thrown his arms round her waist 
and was tenderly embracing her, whilst she was 
ejaculating — 

" Oh, thank God, you are hère ! thank God, 
you are arrived ! " 

Paul was enraptured at being for the first time 
received with what seemed to him passionate affec- 
tion. He clasped his wife to his heart. He called 
her his treasure, his darling. He kissed over and 
over again that beautiful face which smiled upon 
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Mm as it had never smiled before, and felt that his 
love was at last returned to his heart^s content. 

" Oh, my dearest wife/' he exclaimed, " I love 
you twice as mnch as I ever did, if that is possible. 
And you, my dear Abbé, how glad I am to see 
you," and with one arm round Renée's waist, and 
kissing ail the time her neck, her eyes, and 
her fair hair, he held ont his hand to the good 
priest. 

This joyful scène was taking place in the ante- 
room. Paul led the way into the saloon and sat 
down on a sofa between his wife and the Abbé in 
a perfect ecstasy of joy. He had forgotten ail the 
dull days and melancholy evenings spent in that 
room, and looked with pleasure even on the por- 
traits of his ancestors. 

" How nice it is to be hère,'' he said. " The 
country is looking so beautiful, the woods are so 
delicious in the spring-time. Oh, my dear wife, 
my dear friend, what a happy life we are going to 
lead hère — we three," and then he drew Renée 
stiQ doser to himself and whispered, " we four." 

"You understood my letter, dear Paul," she 
said, looking wistfully at her husband, and taking 
his hand in hers. 

Of course I did,'* he answered, smiling. 
Oh, I thought you would. You quite under- 






stood it ? 
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" So much 80 that I. lost no time in hurrying 
back." 

" Oh, thank God for that!" she exclaîmed, with 
a flash of joy in her blue eyes. " Thank God, you 
are a true Penarvan ! " and by a sudden impuke, 
proudly and tenderly, she took PauFs head between 
her hands and imprinted a kiss on bis forehead. 

" I know that I am a man who simply worships 
you," he said, again clasping her to his breast. 

And both of them were intensely happy at 
that moment — and the happiness of both was a 
mère dream, and for both a terrible awaking was 
at hand. Whilst he was playing with her hair and 
trying to catch her eyes and make her smile she 
was puUing about the buttons of his coat. AU at 
once he perceived that she was fastening on his 
breast the badge of the Vendean Chiefs, the badge 
which her brothers had wom in battle and in 
death. He started, and before he had recovered 
his surprise she had risen and crossed the room 
to the place where beneath her father's picture 
were hanging the swords of the four young heroes 
who had bled and died for their Paith and their 
King. 

Paul foUowed her with his eyes, in which a 
half-scared, half- wondering expression betokened 
anxiety. Renée took one of those swords, and 
when she came back to him he shivered from head 
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to foot. She did not seem to him the same person 
he had been embracing a moment before. 

" Take thîs sword," she said, in a voice thrilling 
with deep émotion. " It bas abeady been wielded 
in a holy cause, and it will not be long before you 
are called upon to unsheath it. Ail is ready at 
last, the longed-for day has arrived. To-morrow 
the tocsin will sound and call together the noblest 
hearts in Brittany to the final stmggle for ail we 
hold most sacred. The meeting-place is at Torfou, 
a spot which recalls glorious memories. AU our 
gentlemen will be there at break of day. You 
remember the motto of our House : * Penarvan 
toujours avant ! ' They reckon upon you, my 
dearest husband ; they know you will be the first 
in the field." 

Paul had passed, in a few moments, from a 
state of complète bewilderment to one of keen and 
terrible disappointment. As the truth broke upon 
him he felt a horrible sinking of the heart. Taking 
the sword from the hands of his wife, he laid it on 
the table, and then looked at her, not in anger, but 
in deep sorrow. 

" And it was on that account," he mournfuUy 
said, " that you were so anxious I should come back ? " 

" Of course it was," Renée answered. " You 
know I could not write more clearly without 
betraying the secret in my keeping." 
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*'This then was the happiness y ou promised 
me for thèse fair spring days?" he bitterly ex- 
claimed. 

" Can there ^be a greater happiness/' she re- 
plied, " than to sacrifice ourselves for the cause of 
right against might ? Would you wish for peacefùl 
joys and easy days when our altars are laid low, 
our kindred slain, and our King in exile? " 

" Yes ; I do wish for* peace, I do wish for other 
joys than killing and being killed," Paul said; 
and then he went on, " Sit down. Renée ; stay, 
M. TAbbé, I wish you to hear what I hâve to 
say." 

Then he related ail he had hoped during the 
last days : his deUght at hearing he would soon be 
a fathcr, his ecstacy at what he fancied had been 
his wife's ncw feelings of love for him ; the way in 
which he had sold La Brigaziére, though it almost 
broke his heart to part with it, because he wished 
for the means of making her and their child com- 
fortablc ; ail his plans for the improvement of the 
old château and their doraestic happiness, his im- 
patience to arrive, his delight at her fond welcome, 
and his bitter disappointment. 

Renée listened to him in silence. The bright 
flush had left her cheeks, the light in her eyes 
was dimmed. She too was bitterly, terribly dis- 
appointed. Her heart was beating with a most 
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paînful émotion. She seemed to be struggling 
for utterance, and at last exclaimed, in a passionate 
manner — 

" It was not in this way you spoke before we 
were married. You were a perfect fire-brand at 
that time. You talked of raising La Vendée. You 
oflFered to throw yourself at the King's feet, and 
bring him back in triumph to Paris. Marriage 
bas strangely changed your aspirations.'' As she 
said thèse words a scornfuJ smile curled her lip, 
and she went on with increasing bitterness : 

" It was, no doubt, very kind of you to sell La 
Brigaziére in order to sow our fields, to fumish our 
house, to make our lives comfortable. I gratefully 
acknowledge your solicitude for the welfare of your 
wife and the child we are expecting, but suffer me to 
remind you, my dear Paul, that your uncle, my 
poor old father, understood in a différent way the 
duties of a faithful subject and a loyal nobleman. 
He cared little for personal wants in comparison 
with public needs, and when he sold acre after 
acre of his estâtes, it was not to fumish his own 
house, but to meet the expenses of the war/' 

" What ! " exclaimed Paul, jumping up in a 
state of violent excitement. "When we hâve 
hardly enough to live upon, when we are going to 
hâve a child, when I sell my property to secure 
for you and that child a tolerable if not a brilliant 
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destiny, when I rob myself to make your home 
comfortable, you expect " 

" I expect nothing," Renée coldly replied, " I only 
think that you are making a great mistake. Whilst 
thc King of France is in banishment it is neither 
strango or unbecoming that the Penarvans should 
be poor. Poverty is a glory, not a disgrâce for us. 
What does it signify whether your son is rich or 
poor? Ile will be educated, thank God, not to 
worship wcalth as his god. He will not calculate 
how many thousands of francs you bequeath him, 
but, one day, when he reads the history of our 
housc, it may occur to him to ask in what manner 
his father added to its héritage of glory. I will 
only add one word, and then I leave you to your 
own thoughts. The opportunity you used to say 
you longed for has now arrived. The holy struggle 
is now resumed. You hâve it in your power to 
rcdeera the past, to assert your position, and to 
avenge my father and my brothers. Ail the Ven- 
dean nobles and peasants expect you to do your 
duty. I hâve reminded you of those duties. I 
hopc you will fulfil them." And Renée left the 
room. 

" It is too bad ! " Paul exclaimed, giving vent 
to ail his irritation now that he found himself alone 
with the Abbé. " Is she joking, or has she deter- 
mined to exasperate me ? What do I care for this 
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foolîsh, this abominable war ? Why should I fight 
under its banner and with its partizans? Why 
should I give my blood and my means for what she 
chooses to caU the ' holy cause ' ? I am a Revolu- 
tionist : I was brought up a Republican, and I 
am only soiryand angry with myself for having 
ever pretended to be anything else." 

And in his rage Paul tore from his breast the 
badge his wife had fastened to his coat, and threw 
it on the ground. 

"Oh, M. le Marquis, M. le Marquis!" the 
poor Abbé exclaimed, " what would your ancestoi:s 
hâve said ? " 

" My ancestors, indeed ! Well, let them hear, 
once for ail, what I hâve to say to them. Those 
ancestors of mine — I say it in their teeth — they 
may think of it what they like, I am sure I don't 
care. I am tired at last of ail the nonsense, of ail 
the stupid stuff I hâve heard about them for the 
last six months. Are you quite gone out of your 
mind, l'Abbé? Do you really seriously think I 
am bound by what you call the traditions of my 
family ? You drive people mad with that sort of 
talk. Are our lives always to be confined to one 
groove, whilst life itself is perpetually changing? 
Do you want to reduce everything to the same 
narrow level, and make men walk over and ovei 
again in the same path Hke so many blind horses ? 
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Why must the sons dig for ever in the same furrow 
as their fathers ? God bless my soûl, why must I be 
ashamed of living peaceably at home because my 
ancestry cared for nothing but wounds and fighting? 
Because Guy de Penarvan went to the Crusades, 
why am I to wear a religions badge on my coat ? 
Must I, because the Sire Gtiutier was fond of dry 
peas, eat what I hâte, or be disgraced ? Corne now, 
don't be foolish, l'Abbé. You would hâve fared as 
badly as any body if each génération had not had 
new ideas, new wants, and new interests. Jî you like 
to stick in the gutter, please yourself, but dou*t 
come any more and din my ancestors in my ears. 
You hâve taught me to envy the happiness of the 
man who does not know of any forefathers older 
than his own parents. No, M. TAbbé, I shall not 
go to this rendezvous ; I shall not give a farthing 
to the holy cause. Call it holy if you choose, I do 
not care a pin for it, and of the two I like the 
Jacobins better than the Chouans." 

Upon this he went away, leaving the poor Abbé 
in the middle of the drawing-room, speechless and 
dumbfoundered. Twice did Paul race round the 
grounds in a state of uncontroUable agitation. Then 
he rushed up to his room, and was disagreeably 
surprised at the tokens he found there of what his 
wife expected from him. Pistols were on the table as 
well as parcels of gunpowder, a gun of English 
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make, and a scarf. A felt hat with a white cockade 
was placed at the foot of his bed, and a formidable 
pair of boots, gamished with steel spurs, were 
standing on a faded, wom-out bit of carpet. 

The sight of thèse things which Renée had 
provided by sacrificing every little remnant of 
finery she possessed made him feel quite savage. 
He seized the boots and hurled them across the 
room, dashed the hat against the wall, and then, 
throwing himself on the bed, he gave way to a 
paroxysm of sorrow. As is often the case with 
weak, tender-hearted persons, his anger — which 
was principally the resuit of wounded feeUngs — 
gave way to grief, which vented itself in a passionate 
hurst of weeping. 

Wom ont with ail the émotions he had gone 
through, Paul fell fast asleep, and did not wake till 
the night was far advanced. He roused himself 
and went out on the balcony, where he stood looking 
out on the clear starry night, and the landscape, 
lighted by the moon, and thought how ail that 
peaceful scène at which he had gazed with such 
deUght a few hours ago was to be marred the 
following day by the renewed horrors and din of 
civil war. 

Already the attentive ear could detect strange 

noises in the midst of the wood, Armed figures 

were visible hère and there amongst the brushwqod. 
VOL. II. 33 
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A ray of the moon discovered a gun glittering ir. 
the midst of the trees, and now and then a man on 
horseback crossed the valley like a pebble thrown 
from a sling. 

Meanwhile, Paul's conscience was tormenting 
him, and his mind ill at rest. In vain he kept 
repeating to himself aU he had said to his wife 
and the Abbé, and cursed the tyranny of family 
traditions. Something kept whispering to him 
that there was such a thing as responsibility 
attached to a high position, and that to assume the 
titles of his forefathers, and then to refuse to sbare 
the straggles and périls of those who were fighting 
for the cause of the throne and the nobility, was 
after ail acting a mean part. There was nothing 
heroic in his character, but an innate honesty and 
straightforwardness that made him sensitive in his 
way on a point of honour. Renée would never 
hâve married him, he knew, if shehadnot believed, 
and had reason to believe, that he threw himself 
heart and soûl into ail that she valued more deariy 
than life. He might hâve declined her invitation 
to his ancestral home. He might hâve lived 
peaceably at La Brigaziére, far from the strife of 
civil war; but after once professing other senti- 
ments, and giving her other hopes, how could he, 
m the hour of danger, draw back and nin the risk 
of her looking upon him as a cowardand a traiter? 
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Paul was no coward, but the tum of his mind 
was essentially peaceful. In the midst of the 
fiercest days of the Révolution he had led a quiet, 
retired life. Ploughing his fields was much more 
to his taste than wielding a sword, and the idea of 
a fine crop smiled to him much more than an army 
in array. 

" Well, be it so/* he said to himself, after a long 
fit of musing. " I suppose I must be a hero, 
whether I like it or not. Perhaps she will love me, 
and if I get into grief they then will leave me 
alone/' 

And without any enthusiasm he began to array 
himself in the warlike attire provided for him. The 
felt hat with its white cockade was still lying on the 
floor. He picked it up with no pleasing feelings, 
and stuck it on his head. Then he took the scarf 
which was hanging by his bed-side. It was made 
of Indian cashmere, and had been a présent from 
M. de Suffren to Renée when she was still almost 
a child. He tied it round his waist and muttered — 

" It is ail my own fault ; I would be a marquis. 
I hâve no one to thank but myself.'* 

Then came the boots and spurs. He looked at 
them suspiciously, and thought with a sigh of his 
wooden shoes. But when once he had put them on, 
and foimd that they fitted him like a glove, and 
that the jingling sound of the spurs rang in his, 
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ear, he felt somewhat better pleased with them, and 
walked about the room with a bold step. 

" Capital boots, thèse/* he said to himself, and 
eomething of the change which had corne over the 
Abbé when he dressed himself in his new clothes 
on the eventM moming of his departure for La 
Brigaziére took place in Paul's mind as he donned 
his warlike attire. Having caught sight of him- 
self in a glass, he was struck with his own ap. 
pearance. 

" This is the most becoming hat I hâve ever 
.worn/' he thought, and thrusting the pistols in his 
belt he walked up and down the room studying 
his attitudes, and with quite a bellicose air. At 
that moment the door softly opened and the Abbé 
appeared. 
. " Corne in, l'Abbé, corne in," Paul cried. 

The poor Abbé had been wandering ail the 
evening in the cornet and in the grounds, afraid of 
meeting Renée, the thought of whose despair he 
could not brook. He looked at the sun setting as 
usual, the stars rising one by one in the darkening 
sky, the moon shining peacefully on the river and 
the tall poplars, and it seemed to him as if nature 
ought not to hâve been so calm at such a momentous 
hour. 

Since the days of Conan Meriadéc the House 
of Penarvan had gone through many vicissitudes. 
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It had known many fierce trials, but never had 
there been a stain on its honour. It was reserved 
for the close of the century which had sapped the 
foundations of religion, raised the flag of rébellion, 
worshipped Voltaire, and given birth to a bloody 
révolution, to witness what to him was almost as 
dreadful as any of thèse calamities, a Penarvan dis- 
gracing his name and tuming his back on the field 
of battle in the hour of danger. At last he took 
refuge in the ruined chapel, and kneeling at the 
place where a few months before he had announced 
to the assembled nobles of Brittany that the ances- 
tors of the young Marquis were about to find in 
him a worthy successor, he bent his head in 
silent anguish, and prayed that this disgrâce might 
be averted. Till two o'clock in the morning he 
remained there absorbed in melancholy musings, 
and wishing to die rather than face the shame of 
the next day. Then chilled, and his bones aching 
with the damp of the pavement, he was slowly 
making his way to his room when, passing by that 
of Paul, the sound of jingling spurs sounded like 
music in his ears. He opened the door, and the 
sight which met his eyes struck him with such a 
sudden émotion of joy and gratitude that he felt 
ready to faint. 

" Oh, M. le Marquis," he exclaimed, " God be 
praised, you are yourself again ! How handsome 
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you look in that martial attire. It becomes you so 
well." 

Paul seemed pleased^ and glanced at himself in 
the glass. 

" You remind me of young Henri de la Roche- 
jacquelin, and also of the eldest of your cousins. 
Gaston had just the same height and figure as 
yours, but I must say that even Gaston did not 
wear the white cockade with so much effect." 

" You really think so ? and what of thèse 
pistols in my belt ? " 

" You want only your sword now, and your 
badge. I can get them in a minute ; " and the 
excited Abbé rushed out of the room and came 
back in a moment. 

" The sword-knot, l'Abbé, we were forgetting the 
sword-knot." " Which Madame la Marquise em 
broidered on purpose for you/' the Abbé rejoined ; 
and whilst Paul was tying round the handle of his 
sword the silk and gold scarf which Renée had 
worked, the delighted Abbé was fastening again 
upon his breast the badge which had been to 
many a Vendean chief the symbol of heroic dévo- 
tion to his faith and his cause. 

" Now, Monsieur le Marquis, now go and show 
yourself to your wife." 

" Ah, my good Abbé, she does not care for me ! 
Do you think she will ever really care for me ? '* 
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" Go and put tb hér that question yourself," 
the Abbé .replied, smiling, but with tears in his 
eyes. 

Dawn was breaking in the east, ànd the tocsin 
ringing in ail the neighbouring villages. In the 
direction of Clisson the sound of drums was heard, 
and from time to time the flashing of guns. Large 
bodies of peasantry, not armed with sticks and 
Scythes as in the first insurrection, but disciplined 
and equipped like régulai troops, were emerging 
from every lane, winding along the hill-sides, and 
then, uniting in one ' dense mass, could be seen 
marching towards Torfou. Gentlemen on horse- 
back galloped alongside the columns of infantry. 
Swords and bayonets glittered in the rays of the 
rising sun. The untilled fields and the grass of 
the meadows were groaning under the weight of 
heavy artiUery. 

When Paul came out of his wife's room, his 
eyes were flashing, his cheeks flushed, and his whole 
countenance changed. Joy and excitement were 
visible in every feature of his face, and he walked 
like a man treading on air. Renée, in her white 
muslin dressing-gown, her beautiful hair floating 
on her shoulders, was clinging to him, and hanging 
on the lips of her young hero. 

"J am so happy, so proud of you," she ex», 
claimed. " Oh, Paul, I love you more than I can 
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express ! But make haste/* she added. " I dare 
not detain you one moment. You must be the 
first to arrive/' 

The Abbé at the foot of the steps was holding 
the bridle of the young Marquis's horse which he 
had led out of the stable. Paul clasped his wife 
to his heart, embraced the Abbé, jumped on his 
steed, waved his hand, and galloped off straight as 
an arrow from the bow, 

The honour of the house was saved ! But it 
was on that very spot, at the foot of those steps, 
that the lifeless bodies of the brave sons of the old 
Marquis had been brought on the fatal day which 
had ruined the hopes of the Royalist party. It was 
there that the broken-hearted father, leaning on his 
fair daughter, had gazed on the moumful sight. 
A terrible presentiment shot through the heart of 
the poor Abbé. 

"Dear boy," he murmured, as with wistful 
eyes he wafched the lessening form of the young 
horseman. " God bless and préserve him 1 " 

At that moment a young man of commanding 
aspect, accompanied by a number of other gentle- 
men, was seen slowly descending, on horseback, 
the steep side of the opposite hill. 

"It is M. d'Autichamp," Renée exclaimed; 
" but we shall arrive before him," and a bright 
triumphant smile illuminated her beautiful. face. 
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Conqueréd, but unsubdued, the Vendeans had 
only been waîting for an opportunity to rise again 
against the detested Government of the Republic. 
Secretly kept up by the machinations of England 
and of the Emigration, the spirit of résistance had 
been smouldering under the accumulated xuins. 
The violence and the weakness of- the Directory — 
for it is often wîth Govemments as with individuals, 
the weaker they feel themselves, the more violent 
they become — had revived ail the hatred, and re- 
awakened ail the hopes of the Royalists. The 
Draconian law, which had made the parents and 
friends of the Vendeans responsible for acts com- 
mitted in their respective localities, was well calcu- 
lated to rouse indignation and to exasperate the 
population of Brittany. 

In the spring of 1799 ail the Vendée was in 
arms again; George Cadoudal had opened the 
campaign in the Morbihan, M. de Chatillon on the 
right, and M. d'Autichamp on the left bank of the 
Loire. The moment seemed propitious to the 
Royalists, for the Republic was tottering on its 
foundations. It was évident even to the least 
clear-sighted of its partizans that the day of its 
fall was nigh at hand. No one foresaw then the 
advent of the young and victorious General who 
was soon to ascend the steps of a throne which 
none of the French princes had sought to recover 
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by throwing theinselves into the midst of the 
struggling Vendeans. This war, which ended in less 
than a year by a gênerai trace, and then by the 
peace of Montfaucon, was not carried on in the 
religions and chivalrons spirit which had charac- 
terized the first Vendean outbreak. Civil war is 
always a terrible misfortune, but it does not neces- 
sarily lower the tone of a nation ; on the contrary, 
it may sometimes revive public spirit ; but when it 
is fomented by intrigues and foreign gold, it loses 
its respectability, and easily becomes criminal. 

Renée was happy; she found herseK in her 
natural élément amidst the excitement and din of 
war; and she had a feeling of pleasure in thinking 
that her son would corne into the world whilst 
swords were clashing and guns firing. An 
unwonted activity reigned in the château. Now 
and again a horseman rode into the court, left a 
message from head-quarters, and galloped away in 
breathless haste. Detachments of young recruits 
on their way to the army passed by the door, sing- 
ing Royalist songs. The Abbé was in his glory, 
ail his martial ardour had revived. He went about 
collecting news ; and almost every day gladdened 
Renée with some report of her husband's ex- 
ploits which his imagination, perhaps, somewhat 
added to. 

" He is indeed a hero,'' he said, quite breaith- 
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less with excitement ; " a true Penarvan if ever 
there was one." 

Half of the sum obtaîned by the sale of La 
Brigaziére had already found its way into the coffers 
of the Royalists, and Renée fully anticipated that 
the remaînder would foUow. She was one evening 
with the Abbé on the tenace of the château. 
Durmg the whole of the day they had heard, espe- 
cially when a gust of wind arose, the distant, duU 
Sound of firing. A battle had been raging near 
Nantes. It was just three weeks since Paul had 
left them. They were talking of his exploits, of 
the glory he was acquiring, of his dévotion to the 
holy cause, of the famé he was adding to the name 
of Penarvan, when a sound of wheels was heard, 
and they saw a cart drawn by oxen coming into 
the court, escorted by two officers on horseback. 
Renée and the Abbé rushed forward. The cart 
stopped, and they saw Paul lying on a straw mat- 
tress, livid and bleeding, with his eyes closed, and 
apparently insensible. L'Abbé groaned and wrung 
his hands. Renée, pale and terrified, stood wildly 
gazing on her husband returning to his home pale 
and lifeless as her brothers had done. 

" Dead,'' she said in a broken voice. 

" Oh, my God ! we hâve killed him/' the Abbé 
cried. 

" He is not dead," M. d'Autichamp said. " Hé 
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is badly wounded, but he may recover. You may 
well be proud of your husband, madame. M. de 
Penarvan bas fougbt like a lion. He bas done 
wonders. He bas given us ail an example wbicb 
we can never forget. Tbe King wiU bear of it, 
ancj will always remember wbat be owes to your 
family." 

Paul was carried to bis room. Tbe surgeon 
wbo, witb M. d'Auticbamp, bad accompanied bim, 
dressed bis wound, and pronounced'tbat, tbougb it 
was a serions one, — for a bail bad goue rigbt tbrougb 
bis breast, — no vital organ was injured, and tbat bis 
life migbt be saved. 

For several bours Paul did not recover bis 
sensés. Kneeling at tbe foot of bis bed, Renée 
and tbe Abbé watcbed for tbe first signs of a retum 
of consciousness. Tbe Abbé wept and sobbed; 
Renée did not shed tears, but a new feeling in ber 
beart gave a wild tendemess to tbe fixcd gaze witb 
wbicb sbe contemplated tbe face of ber motionless 
busband. 

"Dear boy, thank God you are alive/* tbe 
Abbé murmured in Paul's ear, wben be gave tbe 
first tokens of consciousness, and tben Renée knelt 
close to bim, and said witb passionate feeling, — 

" Ob yes, you will live. Deatb wiU not rob me 
of my loved one — of my bero. You will be tbe 
joy and tbe glory of my life. I sball live only to 
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love, to admire, to bless you. Oh, Paul 1 my own 
Paul, never has a man been loved as ardently as I 
love you ! '* 

Paul had raised his head a little. 

** Why did they not leave me where I was?" he 
murmured, and then falling back on the pillow, he 
seemed to doze off. 

Renfe thought he grieved at having been taken 
away fipom the field of battle and the wild excite- 
înent of war. She pressed her lips on his cold 
hand with intense affection. 

"You are my own loved one, my hero,'* she 
said, and then tears rushed into her eyes — tears of 
proud émotion. 

For two long months his life hung on a thread. 
Renée never left him a moment, she nursed him 
with the most devoted tendemess ; her passionate 
affection seemed to be struggling, as it were, with 
the impending catastrophe which sometimes seemed 
inévitable. She would hardly allow even the Abbé 
to share her watches by his sick bed. 

Towards the end of July hopes of recovery 
were entertained, a decided improvement took place 
in the patient's condition. The wound had closed, 
and Paul appeared to be gaining strength, but he 
seemed strangely sad, morose, and silent. His 
wife's passionate affection, which he had so ardently 
sighed for, and. which a few months ago would hâve 
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made him so happy, now did not seem to give him 
any pleasure. She was constantly at his side, more 
beautiful than ever, more charming in her manner 
to him than even in the days of courtship ; devoted, 
loving, gentle, as he had never seen her, but no 
smiles and scarcely a word from him thanked her 
for ail her care. 

Their relative feelings seemed completely 
changed. It appeared now as if ail the love was 
on her side, not on his. She sometimes pressed 
her lips on his hand and said— 

" Why are you sad, my beloved one ? If yoU 
knew, ray own Paul, how proud I am of my 
husband. What are you sighing for ? Is it this 
idle life that grieves you ? But very soon you will 
be well again. In a few weeks you may be able 
to get on horseback again. You know that, what- 
ever I may sufFer, I shall not say a word against it. 
Your life is far dearer to me than my own, but 
your honour and your famé I value more than life. 
Oh, that I could die by your side in the field of 
battle. Had it not been for our son, the future 
hope of our race, I could never hâve remained hère 
inactive, whilst you, my loved one, were shedding 
your blood for your country and your King." 

Paul seemed hardly to attend to what she was 
saying, and made no answer. Day after day he 
seemed more absent, more dejected. 
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One night Renée was watching alone by his 
bedside. Her husband had been worse than usual 
during the day, feverish and light-headed, but had 
now been asleep for some hours. She stood at the 
balcony in the same place where Paul had stood on 
the eve of his departure for the army, and gazed, 
as he had done, on the quiet landscape, and the 
silent woods and river. It was one of those sultry 
nights when nature sfeems perfectly still, Not a 
Sound reached the ear, not a leaf rustled in the 
Valley, the stars were sparkling in a moonless sky. 

When she went back to Paul he was awake 
and sitting up in his bed with his head leaning on 
his hand. He looked more gloomy, more misérable 
than ever. Tears were streaming down his thin 
cheeks which he did not attempt to restrain or 
to conceal. 

" You are weeping ? " she gently said, kneelîng 
down by his side with her arms resting on the bed, 
and gazing anxiotisly at his wom face. 

" Yes," Paul answered ; and slowly and moum- 
fully he said, " Tes, I am weeping over my lost 
existence, — ^not the life I am going soon to part 
with, it is not worth a thought or a regret, but 
my old free, sweet, happy life. Oh, my poor dear 
home which I loved so much, my fields, my cattle, 
my good neighbours and servants. Why did I 
ever leave them ? Why did I ever come hère ? 
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Ah ! ît has cost me dear, that vain dream wîtli 
which you deluded my weak brain." 

" Oh, God ! *' Renée exclaimed, tuming as cold 
as a stone. " Is this the way in which you requite 
my love — my devoted affection ? *' 

" Your love ! your devoted affection ! " he 
repeated with a bitter smile. " Oh, I can pity 
you as well as myself for the delusion you hâve 
been under during the last three months ! I owe 
you no gratitude, Renée, for it is not me you love, 
Your pride has conjured up a being who has no 
real existence. You hâve devoted yourself to a 
mere phantom of your brain. You hâve passion- 
ately loved a fanciful hero, an Knight errant, an 
imaginary Penarvan, such as your wild fancies 
created. I am not what you suppose, I am not a 
hero, I hâte war, and I don't care for famé. They 
hâve told you that I fought like a lion, I really did 
not know I had done so. You are proud of my 
wound; I only know that it has made me suffer 
horribly, and that I shall die of it. You say that 
my name and my famé are dearer to you than my 
life. I do not feel as you do ; I hâte that horrid, that 
fatal name, I hâte it, for it is the cause of my death. 
I do not reproach you, and yet — ^yet when I think 
how happy we might hâve been, and of ail the 
nonsensical stuff that has led us to this misèry, I 
could almost — . Oh, Renée, if you had allowed 
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US to be happy, what a blessed life we might 

hâve led — I loved you so dearly . Do you 

remember the day that you came along that green 
lane, riding in the bright sunshine, which seemed to 
beam around you as if you had been an angel of 
]ight. Oh, what a lovely day it was, and how 
beautiful you looked. But what you wanted was 
a hero, and I was only a poor fellow who would 
hâve doated upon you, if you had been a peasant 
girl, without a drop of the blood of the Penarvans 
in your veins. Take back your love. Renée, I 
hâve no right to it, though God knows I hâve paid 
for it with my blood, but I am not one whom you 
could ever care for." 

" Is this ail you hâve to say, dear Paul ? " Renée 
said in a faint voice, and with a lingering hope that 
his mind was wandering. 

" No," Paul answered, " I hâve something more 

to say," and he sat up in his bed, and spoke loudly 

and quickly. " If I should get well I mean to live 

according to my own views of right and wrong ; I 

hâve spent half my fortune for your holy cause, 

and received in retum a horrible wound. I hâve 

had enough of that sort of thing. You will hâve a 

son, and I suppose you mean him to be a hero. If 

i die, which it is likely I shall, I am determined that 

the remainder of the purchase-money of my estate 

shall be settled upon him. However madly heroic you 
VOL. II. 34 
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may make him, he will not be sony when he cornes 
of âge to find himself possessed of a good fortune, 
if it was oiily to furbish up a little his ancestral 
domain. And now I hâve nothing more to say. 
We shall be less separated by death thm we should 
be if I lived. What a fool I was to hâve ever 
thought you could love me. But now it is ail over. 
You never loved me, and now I do not love you." 

Renée had listened to thèse words without 
betraying any sign of feeling. A deadly calnmess 
seemed to paralyze her limbs and her heart. 

" You must try and sleep, dear Paul," she said, 
like a mother to a sick child. " You are tired ; try 
to compose yourself and rest." 

And then she slowly went back to the balcony, 
and stood there as before, and did not move for a 
long time. The hero of her heart was dead, the 
object of her romantic worship vanished. A more 
bitter, hard, terrible awaking can scarcely be con- 
ceived. She went on nursing her husband with 
unremitting dévotion, but there was no longer 
tenderness or passion in her looks, or in her words. 
She now and then gazed upon him with an intense - 
pity, in which unconsciously to herself there was -a 
some slight degree of scom. 

The Abbé never heard or suspected what had — 
passed between them, and to his last hour lived ii 
the illusion that the young Marquis had been 
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model of heroic chivalry. , The dying man spared 
the tender-hearted priest thé sorrow which he had 
not feared to inflict on his lion-hearted wife. His 
health slowly gave way, and sank at last under the 
combined suflFerings of his wound, and of a hope- 
less despondency. The good Pyrmil was his chief 
comfort; he cared only for the society and the 
consolations which that strange, eccentric, but 
devoted, aflFectionate, and pious friend aflForded him, 
and every day increased their mutual attachment. 

Renée was engrossed with the thought of her 
expected son. Ail her pride, her hopes, her ambi- 
tion, her love, were now centred on her unborn 
infant. He was to be called René, like his grand- 
father, and to exceed ail his ancestry in courage and 
virtue. It never occurred to her to feel any doubt 
as to the sex of the child. It had been a tradition 
în the family that the first-born was always a son. 
IPaul by dint of hearing this had become àlso con- 
vinced of it. His heart did not wann towards 
this baby, so pompously put forward, so constantly 
described as a future hero. A sort of irritation on 
the subject had checked the tendemess of his 
patemal feelings. 

The Marquise de Penarvan was brought to bed 

on the first day of the first year of the 1 9th century . 

Whilst she was courageously enduring the pangs of 

childbirth her husband's life was drawing to a 
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close. He had recèived the last sacraments just 
before his wife was taken ill. The poor Abbé went 
from one bedside to the other with a heart divided 
between hope and fear, joy and anguish. At last, 
just as it was getting dark, he came into the room 
of the dying man, cajrying in his arms something 
wrapt up in a wann shawl. 

In a feeble voice Paul said, "Well, TAbbé, 
well ? " 

" You must bear it as well as you can/' 

" What, what ? " Paul exclaimed. 

" We hâve a girl," the Abbé said in a mournful 
voice. 

" A girl ? '' Paul said. 

" Yes, my dear friend ; it is a great trial, but we 
must accept God's will." 

"Oh, God be blessed and thanked,'' Paul 
cried, and he pressed to his heart the tiny créature 
in his arms. " My little girl," he said with intense 
feeling, "my little daughter, my little girl," and 
then a shade of pain and sorrow passed over his face. 

" Oh, my darling," he cried, " oh joy of my last 
moments, what will be your fate, my poor little 
girl ? You were not expected, you were not wished 
for. Oh, if I could only live to take care of her, to 
love and cherish her. If God would let me live — . 
My child, my little treasure, you are sent to me, 
and I must die ! " 
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He fell back fainting. When, after a long 
unconsciousness, he opened his eyes the Abbé 
was praying at the foot of his bed. He held out 
to him his cold dying hand, drew him to himself, 
laid his head in his bosom, and whispered — 

" You will love her. You will never leave her. 
You will tell her how I would hâve doated upon 
her. Oh ! God only knows how dearly. My wife 
had meant her son to be called René. I wish my 
daughter to be called after me. Let her name be 
Paille; and one last word, my best, my only f rien d. 
My poor child must hâve a mother. You will be 
to her a father and a mother/' 

The sun rose that moming, though it was in 
the midst of winter, in bright and cloudles^ beauty. 
Paul asked the Abbé, who had been watching and 
praying by his side ail night, to open the window. 
A ray of sunshiné reached his bed. 

"It must be very fine at La Brigaziére/' he 
said, and the last of the Penarvans closed his eyes 
in death. 



CHAPTER VIL 



renée's daughter. 



It flows on, this sad life, whether in breathless 
haste, or at a slow pace ; whether it dashes over 
rocks, or creeps sleepily along the sand ; whether 
it changes every moment in its aspect and in its 
prospects, or whether it invariably reflects the same 
Uttle corner of the sky and the same overhanging 
foliage, still it goes on, nothing stops its course, 
and that is often the best we can say for it. 

How distant it seemed, that fresh autumn 
day, when the beautiful Renée, seated on her mule, 
her fair hair blowing about in the wind, was riding 
through the lanes of La Brigaziére with the Abbé 
Pyrmil by her side. The beautiful Renée is no 
longer young. The Abbé Pyrmil is growing old, 
and the good dog Pergus has been dead many a 
day. The time has gone by when the Marquise 
de Penarvan's pride indulged in poetic fancies, 
when it was ardent and impetuous ; it has now 
become morose and silent. The family was extinct, 
it lived only» in the Abbé's history. The light had 
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departed from it, and the old château had resumed 
the mournful gloom which for a moment had been 
brightened by Renée's mamage. 

She never spoke of her husband. No one 
could tell if she forgave his dying regrets, his dis- 
avowal of the merit of his heroïc end, his protest 
against the unwilling sacrifice he had made of his 
life ; but she sold one of her few remaining acres 
of land in order to erect a monument to his memory, 
bearing the foUowing inscription : — 

"Hère rests the Marquis Paul de Penarvan, 
the last of the riame, who fell mortally wounded 
under the walls of Nantes, fighting for the Royal 
cause." 

The King of France is seated again on the 
throne of St. Louis ; but as far as the ruins of the 
Château de Penarvan are concerned, the event had 
produced no change. Monarchs are not supposed 
to be a particularly grateful set of people, and 
there are many difficulties in the way of those who 
résume a long-vacated position. The château is in 
a more misérable condition than ever, the state of 
its walls by no means reassuring. Nature, more 
gênerons than Royalty, has thrown over them a 
mantle of green leaves. Ivy binds together many 
a loose stone, amongst which pretty little white and 
rosy pinks raise their graceful heads. Trees hâve 
grown in the interior of the tower. 
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In the inside of the house nothing is changed. 
The same portraits, the same fumiture, the same 
mode of life are to be found there. It ail looks as 
if time had stood still. The Marquise seldom 
paints now, but the Abbé, like ail great artists who 
are never satisfied with their work, labours at the 
annals of the Penarvans, and is still on the look- 
out for the missing prelate. He has lately dis- 
covered a Penarvan, a member of the family who 
had been perversely concealing himself in the 
recesses of some annals long out of print, but 
which had corne to light in connection with a new 
history of Brittany. At every moment the Abbé 
can be seen with his manuscript under his arm, 
walking up and down the terraces, gesticulating 
and spouting some of the most éloquent passages 
of his work. In that gloomy and solitary abode 
the old Abbé is the only animated and active 
élément — the grasshopper of the park, the cricket 
of the hearth, the familiar spirit of the place. 

A pale young créature has grown up amongst 
ail those ruins, the child of Renée and Paul, but 
with none of her mother's strength and pride, none 
of her father's placid joyousness. 

At the time that we résume our story Paule 
de Penarvan was between seventeen and eighteen 
years of âge, but her figure was so slight and her 
features so small and délicate that she did not look 
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more than fifteen. There was something which 
reminded one of a weeping willow in her slender, 
gracefal fonn — of a fawn in her shy and down- 
cast eyes — of a dove" in her gentle, noiseless ways. 
There was beauty in that dreamy face, but it was a 
sad sort of beauty, which inspired more sympathy 
than admiration ; it was so wistful, so dejected, 
so helpless. Not the least likeness to the family 
was visible in this its last scion. It seemed as if 
she had been formed by Nature in direct contra- 
diction to ail its traditional characteristics. 

When the Marquise with her queen-like step 
and majestic beauty walked up and down the 
drawing-room, as she was often wont to do of an 
evening, she would stop sometimes and look with 
wonder at the délicate girl almost always absorbed 
in her needle-work, at her meek, bent-down head, 
her pale little face surrounded by brown curls, and 
her eyes, soft and dark like velvet, asleep under the 
fringe of their black lashes. "Was that really 
the last descendant of a race of heroes ? '' she 
mentally exclaimed with a sort of inward irritation. 

The feeling of intense disappointment and 
regret which the birth of her daughter had caused 
her had gone on increasing as time went on. The 
sight of this puny girl continually reminded her of 
the ruin of ail her hopes and the extinction of her 
race. She had faithfully performed a mother's 
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duty towards her child as far as the care of her 
in a bodîly and in a moral sensé. She had been 
neither unkind, or unjust, or harsh to Paule. 
Renée never consciously did anything she knew to 
be wrong, or omitted what she knew to be right, 
but her feeling for her seemed limited to a sensé 
of duty and a sort of pity for her insignificance. 
There was something that provoked her in Paule's 
slow and hesitating way of walking, her dejected 
attitudes, her dreamy beauty, her helplessness, and 
even her silent submission and passive obédience. 

And then this daughter of hers had never 
shown the least sympathy with the traditions to 
which she had herself sacrifieed her life. Paule 
on that point had proved quite unamenable to the 
Abbé's teachings, quite indiffèrent to the glory of 
her family. She seemed to hâve a secret instinct 
that it was those ideas which had destroyed her 
father. Even the story of the siège of Massoure 
and the heroic death of Guy de Penarvan did not 
excite in her the least émotion. 

The only strong feeling she evinced was horror 
at the sight of blood. When, quite a little child, 
sitting on the Abbé's knees, he tried to show her 
the pictures of battles painted by her mother in 
his manuscript, she used to scream fearfully, and 
ever since that time took a dislike to the very sight 
of the book. Ail those heroes who had so much 
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bored her father shé seemed to hâve an hereditary 
dislike to, and when the Abbé began to speak of 
them and their exploits, she used to pout and say, 
"No, l'Abbé, no;" and once or twice when he 
talked of swords and wounds she nearly fainted. 

If there is a sad fate in the world it is that of 
a child whose mother has secretly resented its birth, 
and this was the case with Paule. Never had 
Renée smiled on her as a baby, never had she 
caressed or kissed her in her childhood. She grew 
up as a plant without sunshine, as a blossom nipped 
by the cold winds. She opened her httle heart to 
no one. It was difficult to say how much or how 
Uttle she felt. She seldom cried, seldom smiled, 
never complained, but always seemed to feel cold. 
At ail times of the year, in winter as well as in 
summer, she used to creep out as soon as. she had 
donc her lessons and sit in the sunshine in some 
sheltered place under the ruined walls, and remain 
there sometimes for hours thinking of nothing, 
saying nothing, dreaming away the time, gathering 
the flowers within her reach, or catching the lizards 
running in and out of their holes and on her frock. 

" Ah, TAbbé, how cold it is ! " she often said; 
or, " Is not the wind very icy ? " 

The Abbé was so fond of Paule that he 
forgave her even her indifférence to everything 
regarding the famé of her family. Ail the power 
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of loving with which God had'filled his heart, and 
which had found no living object till then, but had 
spent itself în worship of the dead, was now centred 
on this child. 

He had carried her about in his amas in her 
înfancy ; he had guided her first tottering steps ; 
he had been her companîon, her playmate, her 
instructor ; and more than that, he had fulfilled her 
father's last behest. As much as in him lay, he had 
been a mother to the unloved child. There had 
been but little brightness in the poor Abbé's life. 
He had suflFered, unconsciously indeed, but still 
suflTered, much under Renée's despotic rule. He 
had never been engaged in heart-stirring labours of 
an apostolic or missionary sort. His life had béen 
spent amongst tombs and old parchraents, and it 
was a new and strange pleasure to his aged heart 
tô see a gentle, fair little créature growing up under 
his eyes, who had no one to care for, whom no one 
cared for but him self. 

The Abbé Pyrmil perfectly worshipped the 
délicate child whom in his simplicity he looked 
upon as a mysterious recompense bestowed upon 
him for his life-long dévotion to the House of 
Penarvan. He did not at ail resent that the late 
Marquis should hâve belied ail the most established 
traditions of his family by leaving behind him 
nothing but a puny girl as the heiress of his name. 
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It was pretty to see the old priest watching Paule, 
and following her about the garden like a faithful 
nurse, finding ont for her the most sunny spots, 
building up with moss and fern resting-places for 
his darling, telling her the names of the flowers 
with which he fiUed her lap, and teaching her to 
thank the God who had made those sweet blossoms 
and the bright sun which warmed her little shiver- 
ing liinbs as she sat under the ruined wall with the 
Abbé at her feet, 

There was no time of the year when he did not 
contrive to surround her with flowers ; scarcely a 
month in which early or late roses did not grow in 
the bushes or against the walls for Paule to smell at 
or pull to pièces. In April he used to find birds'- 
nests and bide them about the garden, that she 
might be cheered with the sound of the young ones 
chirping as the parent birds brought them food. 
Ail that was displeasing to her mother in the child's 
looks and manner was just what delighted the 
Abbé. After so many storms, and tempests, and 
the rebukes he had endured at the hands of the 
haughty Renée, the meekness, the sweet helpless- 
ness, the soft ways and gentle sadness of little 
Paule had a peculiar attraction for him. He 
admired the Marquise as intensely and reverently 
as ever, but thirty years of admiration on the fuU 
stretch ^e fatiguing to the mind and heart, and 
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when the child, rousing herself out of one of her 
absent fits, put out her little hands to stroke his 
face, or to lay hold of his chin, and said in her 
sweet voice, " Good Abbé ! dear Abbé ! " old 
Pyrmil was in the third heaven. 

When Paule was eighteen he still looked upon 
her as a child. It did not occur to him that any- 
thing was wanting to her happiness, and he did 
not look forward to any change in her destiny. 
The life they led seemed to him such a happy one, 
that he could not imagine any change for the better 
èither in her or in her existence. He liked every- 
thing she said and did. He would hâve been 
almost sorry if she had been less délicate and less 
chilly. It was such a joy to him to cherish and 
wrap her up, and surround her with every little 
comfort or amusement he could devise. He loved 
Paule as the prisoner loves the flower that has 
sprung up amongst the bars of his dungeon, or 
the bird that twitters in the angle of his window. 

He did not forget any of the late Marquis's 
recommendations. Many a time he had spoken to 
her of her father. But one day when he had 
described to her his departure for the army, and 
what had ensued, she lookecj at him earnestly, her 
brown eyes fiUing with tears, and said — 

" But if you loved him why did you let him go 
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to that dreadful war, whicli had killed my four 
uncles and my grandfather ? " 

She was then ten years old, and the Abbé felt 
a pang at the child's question, and some difBculty 
afterwards in reverting to the subject. 

To the phase of epic and heroie romance which 
Renée had represented in the days of her youth 
had succeeded a more touching, more sad, more 
obscure sort of poetry , in greater harmony, perhaps, 
with the fate of a fallen house. Otherwise there 
was no perceptible change in the old ruined 
château. 

The Marquise had remained, if not indiffèrent, 
yet passive as to ail the great events that were 
taking place. During the wars of the Empire she 
wondered why there should be so many battles 
when there were lio more any Penarvans to fight 
them. Under the Consulate attempts had been 
made to tum to purpose the high and legitimate 
influence of her name, her rank, and her personal 
character in the direction of foreign conspiracies, 
and to make the home of so many loyal générations 
a focus of intrigue. But to proposais in this sensé 
she had tumed a deaf ear. Her answer was that 
her family had always been ready to fight and die 
for the King, but not to plot and conspire. 

When M. de Limoëlan called upon her, she 
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received him standing at the door of her house, and 
would not allow him to cross the threshold. 

The return of the Bourbons, whilst it fulfilled 
ail the ardent desires she had so long felt for the 
re-establishment of the monarchy, had envenomed 
the wounds of her heart and deepened her anguish. 
Oh, if she could but hâve stood at the foot of the 
throne leaning on the arm of a son ! If she could 
hâve presented to the King the young Marquis of 
Penarvan ! Never had she felt so intensely the fall 
of her house, the terrible disappointment of Paule's 
birth, the bitter humiliations it had entailed upon 
her. 

Whilst the Royalist party was exulting, and its 
devoted adhérents more or less claiming, expecting, 
and obtaining compensations for their sacrifices, she 
remained proudly silent in her solitary and dignified 
retirement. There was a gênerai burst of admira- 
tion when it was known that the Marquise de 
Penarvan asked for nothing at the hands of the 
monarch for whom ail her relatives had perished. 
Profuse were the praises of her disinterested high- 
mindedness. Disinterested conduct is always 
singularly appreciated. But after a little while 
people said there was a good deal of pride in this 
resolution, and others that it was a pièce of foUy. 
No one said it was a lesson, but many thought so 
in their hearts. The world does not really like high 
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principles, and it rather shunned the sight of a 
poverty which^was too like a satire on some of its 
own doings. 

So under the restored monarchy the home of 
the Penarvans remained as silent, as solitary, and 
as destitute as before. Day after day went by un- 
marked by any incident or the least intercourse with 
the outward world, when one evening, to the asi 
tonishment of every one, the sound of a carnage was 
heard in the avenue, and, wonder of wonders, when 
it stopped before the entrance-door a woman no 
longer young, but still pretty and pleasing, stepped 
out of it, and rapidly ascending the steps, walked 
into the drawing-room, and as she threw her arms 
round the neck of the Marquise exclaimed, with 
émotion— 

"Don't you know me again, dear Renée? 
Hâve you forgotten Marie de Grandchamp ? " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MADAME DE SOLEYRE. 



* ' AiTER the rout of the Royalist army before 
Mans, Renée had wandered, as was said before,' 
from farm to farm, and encountered many dangers 
on her way back to her deserted home. That 
life of narrow escapes, of breathless toils and 
dangers, had been closed by one of those épisodes 
which form the silver lining of the dark clouds of 
adversity. 

One evening at the Château de Grandchamp^ 
near Niort, news was brought that a young Ven- 
dean, one of the hrigandes of the Loire, had arrived 
at the neighbouring farm exhausted and faint; 
her feet tom by the furze of the moorlands. The 
description given of this traveller excited the 
curiosity and interest of the inmates of the château, 
and Madame de Grandchamp and her daughter 
hastened to the farm, where they were struck with 
the beauty and aristocratie appearance of the hand- 
some outlaw who was supping on bread and cheese. 
They invited her to the château without any 
inquiries, but when on their arrivai there Renée 
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mentioned her name there was quite a burst of 
sympathy and enthusiasm, for in ail Poitou that 
name was a household word. She spent several 
weeks in this hospitable abode, where she was 
cherished, made much of, worshipped in fact by 
the whole family, and did not leave it till the end 
ôf the war enabled her to take possession of the 
remnants of her inheritance. 

Mademoiselle de Grandchamp, a gentle, aflTec- 
tionate, gênerons, and rather romantic girl, con- 
ceived for the fair heroine one of those impassioned 
girlish fancies which are seldom reciprocated by 
those who inspire them. Marie was totally unlike 
the object of her worship, and on that very account 
the cold and haughty beauty, the heroic spirit, and 
the proud magnanimity of her friend made a 
wonderful impression upon her heart and her 
imagination. " Like takes to like " is one of those 
foolish sayings which are belied by expérience. 
People are for the most part fascinated by those 
most unlike themselves. 

In Marie de Grandchamp's eyes there was 
nothing on earth so beautiful or so admirable as 
Renée de Penarvan, and when her friend described 
her adventures, the deaths of her brothers, and the 
terrible scènes she had witnessed, Marie's eyes were 
riveted upon her, and she listened to every word 
that fell from her lips in a perfect ecstacy. 
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Mademoiselle de Fenarvan had gracîousljr 
accepted tbis adoring worship like a queen who 
feels that to accept is to be generous, and sbe bad 
carried away and preserved a grateful remembrance 
of the hospitality extended to ber at Grandchamps. 
Tbe two friends when they parted promised to 
Write often to each other. Every one knows bow 
those promises of early friendsbip are generally 
kept. A girlLsb correspondence was not at ail 
in Renée's line. Marie persevered in writing till 
tbe day wben, falling in love and marrying, ail the 
prodigal waste of aflPection with whicb ber beart 
overflowed tumed in tbat new direction. 

Tbis is generally tbe fate of tbose romautic 
friendships between girls ; they are almost always 
absorbed and nullified by tbe deeper and stronger 
feelings of after life. It was about the same time 
that the friends married. Marie wrote to inform 
Renée of ber happiness in the fuU exubérance of 
youthfiil joy and affection, and Renée announced 
ber own marriage with ail tbe exultation of one who 
bad realized tbe dream of ber Ufe. 

Very différent were their destinies. During ail 
those years that the Marquise de Penarvan spent 
in hopeless and gloomy solitude, buried as it were 
under the ruins of ber ancestral home, and wasting 
in bitter and useless regrets the best years of ber 
existence, Madame de Soleyre was performing ail 
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the sweetest and most active duties of a wife and 
mother, and those of a friend and comforter to ail 
within her reach. She was unboundedly indulgent, 
and to that spirit of kindness which makes virtue 
lovable she united a charm which is, as it were, 
the perfume of kindness. 

It was considered a privilège to be intimate 
with Madame de Soleyre, and people found it so 
pleasant to love her that they felt quite grateful 
for being allowed to do so. She had married a 
gentleman of good birth and small means who had 
acted a conspicuous part during the hundred days, 
and since 1815 had been Prefect of Bordeaux. 
During the whole period of the restoration M. 
de Soleyre and his charming wife were the centre 
of the best society in a city famous for its intellectual 
resources, and where even those most engrossed in 
business and commercial pursuits hâve refined 
tastes and poetical instincts. 

The two friends had ceased to correspond, but 
they still cared for one another. When Renée 
mused on the days of her youth and its adventur- 
ous vicissitudes her thoughts often dwelt on the 
Château de Grandchamp. And Marie had remained 
faithful to the beautiful heroine, the first object of 
her youthful enthusiasm. 

Those blossoms of early friendship sometimes 
revive in after life. At any rate they leave behind 
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them remembrances never entirely obliterated. 
Madame de Soleyre had often thought of visiting 
Renée in her solitaiy château, but something or 
other had always stood in the way of her accom- 
pUshing what sounded easy but somehow or other 
turned out to be difficult. 

However, in the beginning of 1818 circum- 
stances obliged her to corne to Nantes, and she 
could not resist the désire of setting off at once 
and driving to the Château de Penarvan, which was 
at three or four hours distance. 

Very pleasant it is for friends to meet again 
after a long absence, but not always so when the 
absence has extended over a great number of years. 
Very often in that case the pleasure which has 
been anticipated by both parties tums out a 
misérable failure. It was in the spring-tide of 
youth that the parting took place. In the meraory 
of both the past has remained a smiling vision. 
There is a mutual surprise at the changed looks, a 
secret wonderment as to the degree to which each 
has unconsciously to herself altered in appearance 
and in manner. On the whole there is often more 
astonishment and constraint than enjoyment in the 
renewed intercourse so long looked forward to. 

But nothing of this sort happened in the case 

of the two women who met that day after nearlv a 

joarter of a centuiy's séparation. Renée was still 
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handsome, and as distinguished-lookîng as ever. 
Marie had retained much of the beauty and ail the 
charm and grâce of her youtMul days. 

Madame de Soleyre had intended to make only 
a short apparition at the Château de Penarvan, but 
she was induced to prolong her stay by an unex- 
pected attraction. It did not take her a long time 
to find out the secrets of that home, and to ascertain 
the full extent of the gloom and poverty which 
prevailed in it. She had a quick power of observa- 
tion, acquired by a long intercourse with the world, 
and that thoughtful discemment which results 
from the habit of caring for others and forgetting 
oneself. 

On the first night of her arrivai she and Renée 
had a long conversation, in the course of which 
she soon perceived how deep and acute were the 
wounds of that proud and blighted heart. She 
had seen the good old Abbé poring over his manu- 
script, writing, remodelling, polishing his sentences, 
and only interrupting his labours to fiU his nose 
with snuff, and then she had observed in a corner 
of the drawing-room the pale, silent girl whose 
large eyes were fixed upon her with a sort of 
wondering curiosity. The next moming she went 
early into the park, and was walking slowly 
through the alleys amidst the frightened blackbirds, 
who seemed startled at the appearance of a stranger. 
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Musing on what she had noticed the evenîng before, 
she felt depressed by the thought of those three 
persons living like ghosts in that ruined aboda 
The expression of the young girFs face haunted 
her, and just as she was dwelling upon it she 
turned the corner of an alley which opened on tha 
terrace, and saw her sitting in the angle of a waU 
on which the rising sun was shining, just as pale, 
just as motionless as the previous night, with her 
chin resting on her hand, and her elbows on her 
knees, looking like a frozen bird. 

With a kind smile she went up to her, and 
made some remark on the beauty of the day. 

"It is very cold," Paule answered. "Don't 
you find it very cold hère, Madame ? I never feel 
warm even in summer/' 

Madame de Soleyre was looking at her with 
great interest, and tears came into her eyes. 

"You are crjdng, Madame. What grieves 
you?" Paule anxiously asked. 

Madame de Soleyre sat down by her side, took 
her hand in hers, and said— 

" I had a daughter who would hâve been now 
about your âge if it had not pleased God to take 
her to HimselfJ 

" Is she dead ? 

" Tes, my child ; I lôst her some years ago.' 
And you cry when you think of it? You 
loved her then ? " 
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1 es, my uiiuu ; i lost ner some years ago. " 
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" I loved her with ail my heart. She was the 
joy of my life, the darling of my soûl. I felt when 
she died as if ail my earthly happiness had vanished 
for ever/' 

"I did not know," Paule said, and a slight 
colour tinged her pale cheeks, " I did not know 
that mothers ever loved their daiighters so much, 
I thought they only cared in that sort of way for 
their sons." 

Thèse words completed Madame de Soleyre's 
insight into the history of that délicate, charming 
young créature to whom at first sight she had taken 
so great a fancy. She understood what had been 
her fate, she felt the deepest pity for her. 
Putting her arm round the young girl's waist she 
drew her close to herself, and spoke to her as a 
mother might hâve done. 

" Will you let me love you, my little Paule ? " 
she fondly said. " Will you love me ? " and with 
her soft white hand she stroked her hair and her 
cheeks. " Will you be to me a daughter, and let 
me try to be a mother to you ? *' 

A look of pleasure, such a look as had never 
before beamed on Paule's face, answered thèse 
words. It was the first time she had ever been 
spoken to in that way. Like a thirsty flower 
opening its breast to the dew of Heaven, she 
nestled in the arms which enclasped her, and felt 
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almost overcorae with joyful surprise. Tears 
streamed down her face, and when Marie left off 
speaking and silently caressed her, shewhispered — 

" Go on talking to me, Madame. I feel as if 
your words warmed me from head to foot." 
Madame de Soleyre was to hâve started that day, 
but yielding to Renée's eamest request, backed by 
her own inclination, she agreed to stay on till the 
end of the week, and by that time was again pre- 
vailed upon to prolong her visit. Paule clung to 
her like a creeper to a tree. They took every 
moming long walks in the park, and Marie dis- 
covered in her young friend's heart and mind 
capacities which the Marquise had never even 
guessed at, and which seemed to hâve been brought 
to light by the warmth of her own affectionate 
disposition. 

Marie used to wonder over the contrast between 
the timid, silent girl in the drawing-room, who 
appeared paralyzed in her mother's présence, and 
the smiling young créature who hastened to meet 
her in the park with a light and bounding step, 
which seemed scarcely to stir the dry leaves under 
her feet. A joyful exclamation rose on her lips 
whenever she caught sight of her friend, and her 
arms were quickly thrown about her neck. There 
is somethitig very sweet in the love of a young, 
innocent heart that has found no outlet for its warm 
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feelings. It bas the charm of spring-tide. They 
sometimes sat together in the angle of the wall 
where they had first made acquaintance, or they 
walked into the country by the side of the river on 
the road to TiflPange. 

There was one person who felt a little jealousy 
of this sudden friendship, apd an instinctive fear of 
what it might lead to; this was the poor Abbé. 
He had been uneasy ever since a stranger had 
invaded what he thought the blissful solitude of the 
château. He foresaw that he might lose his exclu- 
sive right to the care of the child whom he so 
tenderly cherished. She did not sit in the accus- 
tomed place in the garden. She did not seem to 
care so much about her birds and flowers. She 
took long walks alone with this new friend, and 
everything new the good old man had a dislike to. 
It cannot be denied that he looked with a secret 
resentment at the amiable visitor, and wished she 
would let Paule alone and take her departure. 

" Must you go ? Will you really go ? " Paule 
said to her friend. " Oh, please do not leave us. 
You told me to love you, and I love you so much. 
I loved you from the first moment I saw you. 
When you came into that large, cold drawing-room 
of ours I felt immediately so fond of you, and that 
it was God who had sent you to do me good, to 
make me happy. Oh, dear Madame de Soleyre, 
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do not go away ; the leaves are falling, the days are 
growing short, the birds are taking their departure, 
winter is beginning again. Oh, I hâve gone 
through so many cold, sad winters. Do hâve pity 
upon me, do not leave me in this melancholy place, 
where ail those old portraits seem to frown iipon 
me in the duU twilight and the long evenings. You 
say that you feel as if I were really your daughter ; 
then you cannot go away and leave me. I know 
why you do not answer, why you look at me so 
sadly. You hâve other duties, other interests; 
you must go back to your ovsrn home. But oh, 
could you not take me with you ? I do so long for 
a change, for sunshine, for warmth. Could you 
not hide me in a corner of your house where I 
would remain quiet and be in nobody's way ? You 
would corne and give me a kiss now and then, you 
would love me, and I should be so, so happy." 

Marie kissed and soothed the excited girl, and 
felt that it would be indeed sad to leave her to her 
fate without making an effort to rescue her for a 
while from the misérable life she was leading in 
her mother's house. Prom the first moment she 
had seen Paule her heart had warmed towards the 
child of her early friend, and now she had become 
strongly attached to her. She knew that her affec- 
tion, her caresses, her conversation had awakened, 
as it were, a new life in that dormant soûl, and 
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that this made it a duty not to forsake the young 
créature who clung to her with so much tenderness. 
But to stay on at Penarvan was impossible. Wives 
are very important functionaries in Prench préfec- 
tures. If they do not rule as officiais, at any rate 
they reign as queens, and Madame de Soleyre's 
husband strongly objected to her prolonged absence. 

The idea of taking Paule with her to Bordeaux 
had crossed her mind. She had even gone so far 
as to Sound her mother on the subject, but the 
Marquise had eut the matter short by a few décisive 
words. She did not intend her daughter to mix 
with the world, and it was therefore unadvisable to 
give her a taste for it. 

The Abbé, who had been présent at this con- 
versation, looked askance at Madame de Soleyre, 
and wondered at her audacity. 

More than once Marie tried to change Renée's 
rigid views as to her own and her daughter's 
destiny. She endeavoured to soften that haughty 
soûl, to win some concessions from her indomitable 
pride. Why was she resolved to live for ever in 
poverty and seclusion ? the Penarvans had deserved 
well of the Crown, why not make an effort to re- 
establish their position ? The King, if he knew the 
state of the case, would take an interest in the 
widow and the child of the valiant and devoted 
adhèrent who had died in his cause. 
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Dark as a thunder-cloud was the expression of 
Renée's face when this allusion was luade to her 
husband, and when Marie asked her if she meant 
to bury her daughter amidst the ruins of the 
château, and offer up her youth and her whole life 
as a sacrifice to her own worship of her ancestry, 
she answered — 

" My dear Marie, it is not for the dead to force 
themselves into notice; povertybecomesthedecaying 
days of our old nobiUty. It is not in the midst of 
feasting and worldly pomp and splendid entertain- 
ments that great families should disappear. My 
daughter and I are mourners, the last of an extinct 
race. Can I dress her up like other girls in ball- 
gowns and roses? No, she shall live ^s I would 
hâve lived if I had not married one of my own 
kindred. She will bear as long as she exists the 
name of which she is the only représentative, and I 
do not see why this should be a reproach to me or . 
a hardship to her." 

" I maintain," Marie exclaimed, *' that it is a 
great hardship upon her, and one you hâve no 
business to inflict. You may say what you like, 
Renée, but girls are not meant to wear perpétuai 
mourning ; they are meant to be wives and mothers, 
unless God calls them to the religions life. You 
are strangely attached to your grand old name and 
I can easily understand it. Well, why don't you 
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try to marry Paule to some one who would assume 
her name. This is very often donc, and some of 

the greatest familles " 

" Not in our family, my dear friend, could this 
subterfuge be adopted. Our name will live in 
history, that is enough for us, and much better than 
to bestow it on a stranger like a deceptive sign- 
board. But I am not so despotic and tyrannical a 
mother as you suppose; my own ideas are very 
positive, but I do not force them upon others. I 
live in my own convictions as in a fortress, but I 
do not wish to imprison others within its walls. To 
tell you the truth, I do not think Paule the sort of 

girl likely to many " 

" Why not. Renée ? she is a charming girl ; I 
don't think you appreciate her." 

" She is a mère child, and will never I think be 
anything but a child ; still I do not want to put 
any pressure on her inclinations, or to control her 
in a despotic manner. If she cares so little for her 
name that she is willing to exchange it for another, 
and that amongst the old French nobility there is 
any one worthy of her hand and wishing to marry 
her, let him by ail means propose for my daughter. 
I should not in that case refuse a suitable ofiFer." 



CHAPTER IX. 



PAULE AT Bordeaux. 



Madame de Soletre succeeded so far in 
obtaining some concession from the intractable 
pride of her friand : she admitted the possibility 
of Paule's marrying. This had not been arrived at 
without difficulty ; but where was a descendant of 
the Crasaders to be found worthy of an alliance 
with the last of the Penarvans ? and if this pink of 
chivalry did exist, what good fairy would ever 
bring him within reach of the ruined and enchanted 
castle, silent and secluded as the palace of the 
sleeping beauty? Paule might grow old and 
withered before he made his way there. 

On the first of October, Renée, Marie, and 
Paule were sitting in the drawing-room. It was 
on the afternoon of that day that Madame de 
Soleyre was to take her departure. Her travelling 
carnage was at the door. The Abbé walked 
himself to Clisson to order the post-horses. He 
was delighted at the prospect of a renewal of what 
he called the peaceful existence at the château. 
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intemipted by that flighty lady's conversation and, 
as he considered it, restless excitement. Marie and 
Renée were conversing together 5 Paule was sittirig 
on the opposite side of the room looking so sad 
that Marie's heart ached for her. 

At about twelve o'clock the village letter-carrier 
passed through the court and delivered to the old 
servant at the door a letter with the Bordeaux 
post-mark. 

That letter, strange to say, was to décide 
Paule's fate. Madame de Soleyre opened it, gave 
a start as she glanced at the contents, and seizing 
hold of Renée's arm, she almost dragged her into 
one of the alleys of the park. 

" Renée," she hurriedly began, " Renée, I see a 
way of secttring your daughter's future position. 
The Comte d'Artois, the King's brother, is expected 
at Bordeaux, and my husband tells me he is to 
lodge at the préfecture." 

" Well, and what of that ? " Renée asked, not 

at ail understanding the drift of her friend's 

remark» 

" What of that ? Why of course you v^ill let me 

take Paule vrith me, and I shall présent her to the 

Prince, vrho will be one day our king. An 

intervievr betv^een the heir of the throne and the 

last of the Penarvans will be a matter of history." 

Marie felt inclined to add, " And a fine chapter 
VOL. II. 36 
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in the Abbé's book," but she refrained, and the 
Marquise answered — 

" But Paule is only a child." 

" What does that signify, if that child îs the 
last représentative of an illustrions family ? And 
how much may resuit from tbis présentation, which 
at any rate will give a member of the Royal family 
an opportunity of expressing the respect and regard 
which our monarch and ail our princes must feel 
for the descendant of a long line of heroes. And if 
the Prince was to sélect himself a worthy hus- 
band for your daughter, would you not accept a 
son-in-law thus recommended to you ? " 

After a moment's silence, with a despairing 
accent, Renée exclaimed — 

Oh, if God had but given me a son ! " 
Take care, take care, Renée," Madame de 
Soleyre said in a tone of the deepest feeling ; " do 
not reproach God for having given you a daughter. 
What if He punished you by taking her away from 
you ! 

They walked up and down for some time, both 
absorbed in painful thoughts. At last the Marquise 
stopped, and said— 

" Well, let the Prince see her, and speak to her. 
It will be the last épisode of our history. But it 
must be clearly understood, Marie, that it is not as 
a petitioner that Mademoiselle de Penarvan will 
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appear before him. I would rather die than 
sanction anything of the sort. Speak if you like of 
the blood our kindred hâve shed in the Royal cause, 
but do not allude to our poverty. A kind word, a 
gracious smile, we can accept, but no favours. My 
daughter must appear on this occasion in a manner 
suitable to her rank ; I hâve still some few acres I 
can part with " 

" Nonsense, Renée ; you vex me by speaking in 
that way. Whilst she remains with me, your child 
will be my child to ail intents and purposes." 

A few minutes afterwards they went back to the 
drawing-room. Renée said to her daughter — 

" Go and pack up your things, Paule; Madame 
de Soleyre is going to take you with her to 
Bordeaux/' 

Paule was used to silent obédience ; she never 
made any remark as to her mother's commands; 
and at that moment, when her heart was beating 
with surprise and émotion, she did not utter a 
word. Only by a grateful glance her eyes thanked 
Madame de Soleyre, and then she went to make her 
little préparations for the journey. 

In the course of the aftemoon the Abbé and 
the post-horses arrived. He did not come into the 
house, and in his delight at the prospect of getting 
rid of the troublesome stranger who had taken 
possession of Paule's affection, of her time, and her 
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thoughts, — of that frivolous, jabbering lady who had 
taken also very little interest in the history of the 
House of Penarvan, — he bustled about the travelling 
carnage and superintended the stowing away of the 
luggage. 

Madame de Soleyre appeared on the steps, and 
fihe and Renée embraced. The Marquise turned 
lo the Abbé and said a few words which made him 
start back and look aghast. Paule came out in her 
bonnet and shawl, with a travelling-bag in her 
hand, and foUowed by a servant carrying a trunk. 
Her mother kissed her, and said — 

" You are going, my child, to be presented to the 
King's brother, the heir to the throne. You will 
tell the Prince, if he does not know it, that your 
four uncles, your grandfather, and your father died 
in defence of that throne which he is one day to 
occupy. And you will add that we only regret 
that there is no one left of our name to fight and 
to die for him." 

Paule bowed her head respectfully when her 
tnother uttered thèse words, and the Marquise 
pressed her lips on her forehead. Then the young 
girl turned to the Abbé and held out to him her 
hand in a pretty, affectionate manner, but with a 
smile on her face. An instant aftei^wards, and 
before he could recover from his surprise, she was 
seated by Marie's side in the carriage, the door 
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closed iipon her, and the horses galloped off at full 
spéed. 

The poor Abbé felt as if he was dreaming, he 
remained stock still for a moment, and then 
mechanically ran after the carriage for nearly a 
mile, ejaculating — 

" She is stealing my child. I brought her up, 
I hâve taken care of her ever since she was bom. 
What business has this stranger to carry her oflF? " 
At last his legs — long as they were — could bear 
him no further. When the vehicle disappeared in 
clouds of dust he sat down by a ditch on the road- 
side and wept bitterly. 

A sapling which has grown in a hard rocky 
spot, with its tender roots bruised by the stones 
and barely sustained by the ungrateful and barren 
earth in which it has sprung up, puts forth a pale 
and scanty foliage, and even in the spring it looks 
withered and drooping. But if you transplant it 
under a sunny sky, and into a gênerons soi], if the 
soft warm breezes of the south fan its tender form, 
the stagnant sap fiUs its expanding branches, 
flowers and a new foliage adorn them, and the 
young tree which seemed fast decaying recovers 
life and beauty. 

Two months after Paule's arrivai at Bordeaux 
she was no longer the same créature that we hâve 
seen shivering and drooping on the banks of the 
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Sèvres. Under the influence of a warm-hearted, 
loving friend, and removed from the depressing 
effect of her mother's stem and contemptuous 
manner, she was beginning to expand into youthful 
gaiety and to ppen her heart to pleasant impressions. 
But it was- only by degrees that the change took 
place. It is not in two months that the resuit of 
eighteen years' mismanagement can be obliterated. 
We feel for a long time, sometimes to the end of 
our lives, the effects of the atmosphère in which our 
early years hâve been spent. If it has been one of 
gloom and suffering, we sometimes carry to the 
grave its misérable conséquences. 

Like ail natures which hâve been bruised and 
coldly dealt with in youth, Paule's character was 
shy, sensitive, and averse to strangers. She shrank 
from Society, and not ail Madame de Soleyre's 
kindness could overcome this reluctance. Her 
little apartment at the préfecture was not luxurious, 
but sunny, cheerful, and comfortable; everything 
in it pretty and gay. She liked to spend her days 
and evenings there, and begged not to be présent 
at the officiai réceptions and parties. 

Marie spent as many hours as she could with 
her young friend, and that was enough happiness 
for Paule. She did not often speak of her mother ; 
when she did so it was with the deepest respect, but 
also some degree of fear and uneasiness. She liked 
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better to talk of the Abbé Pyrmil. Since she had 
looked back at the past, and understood better the 
sort of suffering she had gone through, Paule felt 
and appreciated far more than she had hitherto done 
the old man's faithful dévotion to her. It was with 
loving gratitude she thought of ail his kindness, 
and she took pleasure in writing to him child-like and 
affectionate letters, which he received with rapture. 
Whilst Renée and her faithful Pyrmil lived like 
two owls in the midst of their beloved ruins, Paule 
was awakening to a new life. It was only now and 
then that she still felt that chill which was the out- 
ward token of an inward stagnation, the strange 
effect on a sensitive frame of long-continued moral 
dépression. Madame de Soleyre lavished upon her 
the tenderest care and caresses, interested her mind 
as well as her heart in newsubiects of thought, and 
wisely and prudently cultivated ail the amiable and 
charming qualities with which God endowed the 
child her affection had adopted. Without losing 
her own originality of character an d manner, ^Paule 
insensibly imitated the virtues and followed the 
example of womanly perfection which her friend 
daily afforded her. By the time the Comte 
d'Artois arrived at Bordeaux the shy bird had been 
tamed, the little solitary hermit of the banks of the 
Sèvres accustomed to the new existence she was 
leading. 
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Wlien Madame de Soleyre had used the prudent 
excuse of the Prince's visit to wring from Renée a 
hasty consent to her daughter's introduction into 
Society, she did not herself attach to this interview 
the same importance as she knew her friend would 
do ; but still she was not without hope that it might 
hâve some favourable eflFect on Paule's future fate. 
As for the young lady herself, she did not think of 
it at ail, and when people talked of " Monsieur " 
vras apt to forget who he vras, and to ask what 
gentleman they were alluding to. 

As it happened, Mademoiselle de Penarvan's 
présentation tumed out a rather brilliant affair. It 
took place in the salon of the préfecture, in the 
midst of the best society of Bordeaux and its en- 
virons, at a bail given in honour of the King's 
brother. It had been looked forward to as a sort 
of event. Since her arrivai Paule had been an 
object of interest and of curiosity. It was known 
that the last descendant and heiress of one of 
the noblest families in Brittany was staying at the 
Prefect's house, and few persons had yet seen her. 

" She will appear at the bail. She will be pre- 
sented to the Prince," Madame de Soleyre had 
said to ail those who had expressed a wish to make 
acquaintance with Mademoiselle de Penarvan, and 
without describing her she dwelt on the high rank 
and historié famé of her family. 
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At that moment France, which always rushes 
from one extrême into another, was going through 
a phase of enthusiastic reaction as to past associa- 
tions. The retum of the Bourbons had given a 
prestige to ail the ancient names of the old 
monarchy. Bayard and Duguesclin were now at 
the height of the fashion. The glories of the 
Empire were thrown into the shade, and the ex- 
ploits of the Vendée in full ascendant. The only 
heroes held in honour were those who had wom a 
white cockade. Even the Chouans were in high 
estimation. 

It is easy to imagine that at such a moment, 
and in so royalist a city as Bordeaux, Mademoiselle 
de Penarvan's appearance created quite a sensation. 
She had not been seen at any of the parties at the 
préfecture or elsewhere, and on the day of the bail 
people said, "To-night she will appear.'* There 
was almost as much eagerness to catch sight of her 
as of the Comte d'Artois. Ail eyes were turned 
towards the door by which she was expected to 
enter. 

" Where is Mademoiselle de Penarvan ? Show 
me Mademoiselle de Penarvan,'' were words whis- 
pered amongst the crowd. When Paule came into 
the ball-room she was perfectly composed. Genuine 
modesty and real humility are great safeguards from 
agitation. Generally speaking it is anxious vanity 
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that makes people shy. Paule had neither anxiety 
or pride. She never thought or cared what efiect 
she would make. It had not even crossed her mind 
that she would attract notice. She was quite in- 
diffèrent to those worldly distinctions which she had 
never understood, and careless of homage she did 
not seek. The idea of being presented to a royal 
personage did not disturb her at ail. 

She came in with Madame de Soleyre without 
looking either bold or embarrassed, but with that 
grâce and char m of figure and manner which nature 
gives to some persons and not to others, and which 
no teaching can impart. She was dressed in a 
plain Indian muslin gown and a white sash. She 
wore no jewels or artificial flowers, but there was 
something so' graceful in her way of walking, 
something so sweet in the saddened expression of 
her countenance ; she was so pretty, with her dark 
hair smoothly bound round her fair brow, her large, 
speaking eyes fuU of dreamy expression, her clear, 
pale complexion and earnest, child-like mouth ; she 
was so attractive, so winning in her simplicity, that 
a gênerai feeling of admiration thrilled through the 
assembled crowd, and by a simultaneous impulse 
ail the men in the room bowed as the orphan girl 
walked across it. 

Touched, but not excited, and with her eyes 
wet with tears, Paule witnessed this spontaneous 
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homage, and was standing in the midst of an 
admiring multitude, when the orchestra, in a loud 
and stirring strain, struck up the air — the national 
air at that time — of "Vive Henri Quatre," and 
deafening cheers greeted the arrivai of " Monsieur." 

It was at that moment of gênerai émotion, and 
whilst ail the company were standing, that Madame 
de Soleyre presented Mademoiselle de Penarvan to 
the Prince, who had been previously reminded of 
the history and the heroic sacrifices of her family. 

Monsieur did not évince on this occasion that 
ingratitude with which princes are often credited, 
and with ail the charm of manner and distinguished 
courtesy which had won him the title of the " Last 
Prench Chevalier," he ofiered his arm to Paule. 
He walked ail round the salons with her, speaking 
those gracions words which, from the lips of royalty, 
hâve a honeyed sound. And when he brought her 
back to her place by Madame de Soleyre, he smiled 
once more and said to her — 

" I did not know till to-day that doves are born 
in the eagle's eyrie,'"but now that I hâve seen you, 
Mademoiselle, I must believe it." 

The compliment was applauded. It had been 
bought by the lives of the six last Penarvans. 
Princes hâve indeed easy means of requiting such 
sacrifices. 

During the whole of the evening Mademoiselle 
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de Penarvan remained the object of the most flat- 
tering attention. Her praises were in every mouth, 
and as she sat or walked about the rooms a buzz of 
applause reached her ears, in which she could dis- 
tinguish the words, " How lovely she is ! What 
a beautiful girl ! What a charming créature ! " 

Madame de Soleyre, who was watching her 
with delight, saw her eyes at one moment filling 
with tears ; she whispered to her — 

" What is the matter, my child ? " 

"I thought," Paule murmured, "that if my 
mother was hère she would perhaps forgive me for 
being a girl." 

In showing to the world that day Mademoiselle 
de Penarvan in ail her beauty, the prestige of her 
rank, her name, and the favour of the heir to the 
throne, Madame de Soleyre had accomplished 
what she intended. In ail Bordeaux and the 
neighbourhood, and even in more remote depart- 
ments, the famé spread of the young orphan's grâce 
and loveliness, of the historié greatness of her 
lineage, of her father's and her relatives' heroic 
deaths, of the charming compliment Monsieur had 
paid her, which had gone the round of France and 
been extoUed in the noble Faubourg. She could 
not but think that, such being the case, suitors of 
high rank would hasten to come forward. 

It was Marie's dream to rescue Paule from her 
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dreary home by a good marriage. The Wkite 
Flag of the Gironde had published a pompous 
description of the bail at the préfecture, the inci- 
dent of Paule's présentation, and an "précis 
historique '* of the House of Penarvan. Madame 
de Soleyre had hastened to send that newspaper to 
Renée. 

It was like a last ray of sunshine on the ruins 
of the old château. The Marquise would hâve 
been perhaps surprised at the admiration her 
daughter had excited if she had not attributed it 
altogether to the estimation in which her family 
was held. She wrote, however, a note to Paule, 
and there was in it a mixture of tenderness and 
gratified pride, the shades of which it would hâve 
been difficult to define. 

As to the Abbé, he was not over much pleased 
with the state of things, and the grumbling tone 
of his letters only half expressed his discontent 
and anxiety. 

" Certainly/' he wrote, " if any one in the 
worid should feel proud of your successes it ought 
to be your old master, who has seen you in your 
cradle, who brought you up and made you what 
you are. And yet, if I must confess the truth, I 
am by no means easy on the subject, and I am 
afraid that people are spoiling my dear child. You 
hâve been presented to the King's brother. Very 
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well. I have nothing to say against that. Let 
things now remain as they are. I own too that I 
should have been better pleased if this interview 
had taken place anywhere but at a bail, in the 
présence of a set of foohsh people. And then 
people talk o^ your getting married. I trust you 
have no such nonsensical ideas in your head. Why 
on earth should you be in a hurry about that? 
You are much too young to marry at présent, and 
where could you be so happy as at home with your 
admirable mother and your old tutor ? Oh, dear 
little friend ! why did you leave us ? Corne back 
as soon as possible and find true happiness in 
this quiet retreat. I read in The White Mag an 
historical précis of the House of Penarvan. It 
is a miserably ignorant document, fuU of inaccura- 
cies, omissions, and misstatements. You will be 
able to judge of it if you ever vouchsafe to peruse 
my book." 

Whilst Paule was so much thought and talked 
about, she continued to live in retirement, quite 
unconscious of the sensation her appearance had 
made, very grateful for the kindness which had 
been shown her, not at ail elated by the marks of 
royal favour she had received, and not at ail anxious 
to go into Society. Quiet drives with her friend 
were the only pleasures she seemed to care about. 

*' I am so happy/' she said to Marie. " I love 
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you so dearly. Our walks, our drives, our con- 
versations together are a thousand times pleasanter 
to me than balls and parties/' 

They were both indeed as happy as possible in 
their aflFectionate intimacy. Paule had found a 
mother and Marie a daughter. Things were in 
this state at the préfecture when the news of a sad 
catastrophe threw the whole city of Bordeaux into 
the deepest grief. 



CHAPTER X. 

HENRI COVERLET. 

It was not an uncommon thing in former days 
to find in France, in the middling class, quite as 
much as amongst the nobility, families which had 
preserved firom fetther to son traditions of honour, 
int^rity, and famé which went on gradually raising 
them in the social scale. There was a family of 
ship-owners at Bordeaux, which by the magnitade 
of its commercial enterprises, its public spirit, its 
wealth and liberality, stood in the same position as 
the Angos at Dieppe, or the Anfredes at La 
Rochelle. The Coverleys of Bordeaux had made 
an immense fortune by commerce during a period 
when commerce was a civilizing power, guided by 
other motives than the mère anxiety to make money ; 
when it lived on enterprise, not on petty spoils ; 
when it exercised an ennobling, not a debasing 
influence on the soûl ; when it taxed the enei^es 
of manly and first-rate intellects ; required courage 
rather than cunning, and had about it a sort of 
poetical spirit of adventure. Those engaged in 
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commerce played in those days the part now 
belonging to eminent and enterprising manufac- 
turers. 

The ship-owning dynasty of the Coverleys had 
gone on for nmnberless générations increasing in 
wealth and importance, and the descendants of that 
energetic and proverbially honourable lineage had 
temained fully worthy of their aûcestral réputation. 

In 1810, when the seafaring business was 
ûlmost poralyzed by the continued blockade, Charles 
Coverley, prompted not so much by a désire for 
gain, for he was even then immensely rich, but by 
a spirit of adventure and the aûxious désire tô 
reatiimate the commerce of Bordeaux^ and to save 
the crédit of its mercantile houses, which were 
threatening failure in every direction,' had armed 
with ten pièces of artillery a three-decker of six 
hundred tons weight 

On this ship Charles Coverley embarked on a 
stormy night, taking with him his only son, aged 
eighteen, and crossed the English line of battle, 
pursued by a frigate which was rapidly gaining 
upon him. He awaited its approach till it was 
within gun shot, fired upon it, and broke its top- 
mast. A few months afterwards the gallant mer- 
chant returned, ran the blockade, and sailed into 
his native port with a whole shipload of Dutch 
merchandise. 

VOL. II. 37 
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This brave man died in 1813, leaving his sod, 
who was then twenty, at the head of the most 
prosperous business of the sort in Bordeaux, and 
in enjoyment of immense wealth. 

We sometimes find individuals who seem to 
embody ail the virtues or ail the vices of their 
progenitors. Henri Cîoverley proved the worthy 
représentative of the abUity and the integrity of 
his family. Courageous, gênerons, high-minded, 
and warm-hearted, full of dignity and self-respect 
v^hen dealing with arrogance, and as gentle as a 
child towards weakness and poverty, he united 
to ail thèse sterling merits the most engaging 
qualities. The death of his father had left him 
very lonely. Having lost his mother in infancy, 
and with no brothers and sisters to care for, his 
home, magnificent and luxurious as it was, seemed 
sad to the young man who was envied by ail who 
knew him. 

The state of public affairs had also a depressing 
effect on Henri Coverley. Some of the reprisais 
of the Restoration grieved him to the heart ; so 
he manned one of his vessels and went like a prince 
to shoot tigers and léopards in India. The last 
letters he had written announced his speedy return, 
and he was daily expected, when the news arrived 
that his vessel had foundered on the coast of Africa, 
and that ail on board were drowned. 
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The tidings of this disaster had thrown Bordeaux 
înto mouming and occasioned the deepest affliction 
at the préfecture. In '93 Charles Coverley had 
saved M. de Grandchamp's life and fortune, and 
during ail her childhood and youth, and since her 
father's death, Madame de Soleyre had never ceased 
to feel the déepest gratitude towards this noble- 
hearted benefactor. When he died she continued 
to évince the most affectionate regard for his son, 
who had found almost a niother in this excellent 
and charming woman. Her advice, her society, 
her guidance had been of the greatest use to him 
at the outset of life and on his first entrance into 
society. No one had been better able to appre- 
ciate his excellence. No one knew better than 
she did how lovable he was. His death was a real 
and deep grief to her, and in her conversations 
with Paule she poured forth this grief and found 
consolation in describing the young man, and 
dweUing on ail his merits, so that Paule began to 
feel as if she too had known and cared for him. 

The description of Henri's brilliant qualities, 
his high spirit, his dauntless courage did not 
interest her half as much as the détails of his gentle 
kindness to sufferers, his boundless charity to the 
poor, the secret way in which he contrived to 
spread happiness in desolate homes and to cheer 
broken hearts. Thèse were the facts which she 
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listened to with unwearied sympathy. There was 
no day, hardly an hour, that she did not revert to 
the subject in her tête^à4ét€8 with Madame de 
Soleyre. It took a strange hold on her imagina- 
tion^ and even in her letters to the Abbé she dwelt 
upon it. 

" We are so grieved, so very much grieved, my 
dear good Abbé. Only think, there was at Bor- 
deaux a young man so good, so very good, that every- 
body doated upon him ; he went on a long voyage 
a year ago» and on his way home he has been 
drowned in a shipwreck, and every one hère is so 
sorry ; you could not imagine how sad people feel 
about it. I was driving in the carriage with Madame 
de Soleyre the day the news arrived, and we saw 
on the place and in ail the streets people talking 
about it, and some of them crying so bitterly ; it 
was as if some public calamity had happened. If 
you knew ail they say about this M. Henri Coverley 1 
It seems that he used to relieve so many poor peo- 
ple, to save so many familles from ruin and dis- 
grâce, that to the poor he was a sort of Providence 
— and now he is dead ! It seems so sad ! Some- 
times I feel as if it could not be true, and I catch 
myself saying in my prayers, Oh, my good God, 
save him ! as if he could still be saved." 

One moming Paule said to Madame de Soleyre, 
as she came into her room — 
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" I have had such a strange dream ; I dreamt 
last night that I saw M. Henri ; I saw him just as 
you have described him : tall, thin, with blue eyes, 
black hair, and a pale complexion, looking very 
manly, but with such a sweet, kind expression of 
countenance. He came up to me in my dream, 
holding in his hand a beautiful flower. I don't 
know where we were, it seemed like an enchanted 
scène. He said, * Take this flower, I gathered it for 
you on the banks of the Ganges/ I took it, and 
then Isaw that it was made of diamonds, emeralds, 
and pearls ; I wanted to give it back to him, but 
he said, 'No, keep it, I give it to you fôr your 
poor people,' and then I awoke." 

Some little time afterwards there was to be a 
first représentation of one of Boieldieu's opéras. 
Madame de Soleyre was présent at it, and Made- 
moiselle de Penarvan also; she had not been out 
any where since the day of the bail at the préfecture. 
On this second occasion Paule attracted universal 
notice; never had a sweeter or prettier face been 
seen in an opera-box ; every one was commenting 
on the délicate beauty of those lovely features, their 
pure and innocent expression. La Fête du village 
voisin was the opéra given that night. That pretty 
music, heard for the first time, fiUed the audience 
with delight ; Paule was listening to it attentively, 
when, as she happened to turn her head for an 
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instant from the stage, her eyes met those of a young 
man in an opposite box ; she started, seized Madame 
de Soleyre's hand, and said, " Look." 

Madame de Soleyre glanced in the direction 
pointed out to her, and exclaimed, "Good God! 
It is him ! Henri Coverley ! " 

Thèse words were overheard, they flew from 
mouth to mouth like a train of gunpowder, and in 
a moment ail the occupants of the boxes, the pit, 
the orchestra, the whole of the audience rose, and a 
cry of joy and welcome resounded ail through the 
théâtre. 

Henri stood up also and bowed and waved his 
hand, and responded in every way he could by look 
and gesture to the greetings of his friends and 
townsmen. The curtain fell an instant afterwards, 
and then he came to Madame de Soleyre's box. 

"O Henri,'' she cried in an agitated voice, 
" how misérable we hâve been about you. Made- 
moiselle de Penarvan could tell you what we hâve 
gone through. You are not dead then ? " she added 
with a smile, and tears in her eves. He kissed her 
hand with émotion. 

" No, and I thank God for it, especially at this 
moment, when I feel so much the value of life/' 

He bowed to the young girl who had been the 
first to point him out, though a stranger to her ; 
but he was not allowed to prolong his stay. The 
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box was besieged, and as the crowd began to dis-» 
perse there was no end of the embraces, the wel- 
comes, the shaking hands, the exclamations on 
every side, with which the young man was literally 
carried along as if in triumph. 

" I did not know I had so many friends," he 
said with grateful joy ; and then he had to stand 
up in the midst of the crowd and to relate how he 
had escaped with his crew in an almost miraculous 
manner, when his ship had foundered. He did this 
with the utmost simplicity, but with émotion. 

Madame de Soleyre and her young companion 
witnessed the scène before they got into their car- 
nage. Paule was more excited, more agitated than 
she could account for ; she sat up a long time in 
her ropm and did not go to sleep till day-break. 
Whether she then dreamt of M. Henri we cannot 
tell. Mademoiselle de Penarvan after that evening 
ceased to relate her dreams. 

On the morning after his arrivai Henri called 
at the préfecture ; he came there every day, he 
dined there often, and it was seldom an evening 
passed without his appearing in Madame de So- 
leyre's salon. This had always been the case be- 
fore his departiire, and Marie thought it quite 
natural that he should résume the same habits. 
At the end of a few weeks, however, she began, to 
feel a little uneasiness, a great change had come 
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over her young friend. Paule's countenance, her 
voice, her manner seemed transformed. 

In Northem countries a few days of sunshine 
melt the lingering snow and fill the earth witt 
foliage and flowers. Something analogous had 
taken place in Paule. And then she was much 
more sociable tlian heretofore. She was not afraid 
of seeing people. It did not need much persuasion 
to induce her to corne down to the drawing-room. 
She cared much less to stay in her own apartment. 
She liked better to sit in the one where Madame de 
Soleyre received her friends, and removed there her 
embroideiy frame, her silks, her worsteds, and ail 
her working materials. She did not talk much, but 
liked to listen to what was said, especially when 
Henri spoke, and gave descriptions of his travels. 
He seemed always particularly inclined to do so 
when Mademoiselle de Penarvan was présent. 

In the evening there was sometimes dancing. 
She danced with him, and everybody admired her 
graceful and pretty figure, and way of moving. If 
they did not meet at the préfecture, it was at the 
opéra or the play that they saw each other. When 
Madame de Soleyre and Paule took drives into the 
country, Henri generally rode the same way. 

At first — as we hâve said — Marie, who was 
very fond of both thèse young people, and enjoyed 
their society and the afiection they showed her, 
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delighted in taking them about with her; but 
suddenly she became aware of the danger. With 
regard to Paule, thongh she looked intensely happy, 
there was no sign that she felt, or, at any rate, was 
conscious of feeling, any particular attachment to 
Henri. But as to him, it soon became évident that 
he was falhng head over ears in love with Made- 
moiselle de Penarvan. He had not said anything 
about it, but his nature was too honest, too true, 
and Madame de Soleyre knew him too well to 
doubt what was the case when she saw his eyes 
watching and foUowing Paule with undisguised 
admiration. She was shocked, grieved, frightened, 
at the discovery. 

One day Henri was alone with her, and he was 
speaking of Paule. She interrupted him, took hold 
of both his hands, looked eamestly into his face, 
and said in a tone of inquiry, which expressed more 
eloquently than words could hâve done her 
anxiety — 

'' Henri ? " 

" Yes !" he said, answering the implied question ; 
" I came to tell you so." 

'^ Listen to me, then, and you will afterwards 
yourself décide what you ought to do! I rely 
entirely on your honour and delicacy of feeling." 

She then explainçd to him what was that family 
of Penarvan of which he knew so little. She told 
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him what were its historical and aristocratie tradi- 
tions; its récent sacrifices, heroism, and misfor- 
tunes ; and then described to him Paule's mother, 
the proud, cold, solitary being, who had survived 
her old father, her slaughtered brothers, her young 
husband, who had ail perished in the Royal cause. 
She said what her fidehty had been to the principles 
which had govemed her life. How unbending, 
how hard perhaps, but how self-sacrificing and 
disinterested had been that pride which nothing 
could overcome, but the very excess of which was 
respectable, for it resulted froni a scrupulous 
dévotion to what she looked upon as a matter of 
honour and duty. Then she went on to tell him 
the hopes which had been frustrated by Paule's birth, 
and the way in which her childhood and youth had 
been saddened and weighed down by the pressure 
of her mother's stemness and deep gloom. How 
inexorably she was also doomed to a single life, 
unless amongst the thinned ranks of the nobility 
any one was found of sufficiently high birth to 
venture to propose to her. 

" Now you know exactly the state of the case, 
Henri. I do not wish to speak of myself, and the 
distressing position I shall be placed in with 
regard to Paule's mother, nor how bitterly she 
would reproach me for what I feel has been my 
imprudence ; I am thinking only of you. What 
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could you hope, or expect, by indulging an attach- 
ment to Mademoiselle de Penarvan ? " 

Never did a man behave more admirably, or 
show more uprightness of heart and mind, than 
Henri. Coverley, on that day when Marie had to crash 
ail his rising hopes. He did not fly off into a passion, 
or abuse the nobility, or declaim against their pride 
and préjudices. He did not boast of the virtues or 
the wealth of his own forefathers. He did not bring ' 
forward any of the common-place charges which 
foolish and envious persons are in the habit of 
uttering against the aristocracy. He had fallen 
from a height indeed, but painftd as was that fall, 
he felt neither anger or humiliation. 

" You are quite right," he said sadly, but not 
bitterly ; " I cannot — I must not hope to marry 
Mademoiselle de Penarvan. You are perfectly right 
in ail you hâve said. There is nothing I would 
not do to deserve such a happiness, but there is 
of course one thing I cannot do — I cannot make 
myself the descendant of a noble family." 

He rose and held out his hand to Madame de 
Soleyre, who kept it between hers. 

"You are not angry with mp, Henri?" she 
said. " I am not Paule's mother. If my daughter 
had lived, I should hâve beeu glad if you had 
married her." 

" You are an angel of goodness ! " Henri said. 
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" What shall you do, my dear boy ? You wîU 
not go back to India ? " 

"No; tbough I would go to a still greater 
distance if it was to save you annoyance." 

He went away, looking so calm and resigned, 
that Madame de Soleyre felt greatly relieved. But 
when he found himself alone in his own house, 
amîdst ail the luxury and wealth amassed by ten 
successive générations, he threw himself down upon 
a sofa and wept bitterly. He had not known Paule 
for more than a month, but sometimes a shorter 
period than that is enough to give a colour to the 
whole life of a man. The very first evening he had 
seen her at the théâtre he had been struck by a 
pecuHar charm about her which he had not met 
with in any one else. He had then wondered 
whether during his absence the dream of his life 
had assumed a visible form in the shape of the 
young girl by Madame de Soleyre's side, and was 
awaiting his retum. He went on seeing her, and he 
had loved her eamestly, intensely, without thinking 
of the obstacles in his way. He had heard that 
Paule had no fortune, that she lived with her mother 
in an old ruined château, and he secretly nursed a 
hope that he would be the means of makîng up to 
her for the hardships of fate, of surrounding her 
with everything that riches can procure. For the 
first time he rejoiced at the thought of his wealth. 
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AU at once an insuperable barrier rose between 
him and the happiness he had dreamed of. What 
was to become of him ? Paule's fate was a sad one, 
and he could do nothing for her. 

JoyfuUy would he hâve bargained, at that 
moment» ail hîs possessions, aU his means, for a 
title and a genealogy! Coverley*s heart was as 
tender as a woman's, but his character was firm 
and resolute. 

He left Bordeaux that very day, and went to 
shut himself up with his sorrow and his regrets in 
a countrv house a few miles from the town. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE ABBÉ'S ERRAND. 

WiNTER was drawing to an end. Henri had 
been absent from Bordeaux for about a month, and 
had not been there once during that time. He 
lived alone. He dwelt incessantly on the thought 
of Paule, and felt a deep sadness at the idea that 
she would never think of him, that she would look 
upon him as a stranger she had accidentally known 
and would never meet again. He could not occupy 
himself about anything, and seemed unable to form 
any wish or plan. 

One morning that he was walking near an old 
abbey, a few hundred yards from his house, he saw 
wandering amongst the ruins a very strange, 
eccentric-looking individual; old and dressed in 
a wom-out long coat, which, when the wind blew 
aside its skirts, discovered two legs of portentous 
length and thinness. The figure of this apparition 
resembled a switch. Its pale and shrunken face 
was overshadowed by an immense nose, but in 
spite of ail this there was something so good and 
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kind in the stranger's countenance, that Henri felt 
prepossessed in^his favour, and he soon was able to 
account for this instinctive sympathy in a more 
romantic manner. 

"Monsieur, would you be so obliging as to 
point out to me the Abbey of St. Salaberge ? '^ the 
stranger said to Henri. 

"You are on the spot/' Coverley answered. 
" Thèse are the ruins of the abbey." 

The tall man sighed deeply, and gave a des- 
pairing glanée at the broken arches and scattered 
stones. 

" You seem to be disappointed/' Henri kindly 
said. 

" Disappointed indeed ! It is the fourth abbey 
I hâve visited during the last ten days spent at 
Bordeaux. I hoped to find in some of thèse old 
monasteries documents for my great work; and 
instead of the manuscripts I was in search of, I find 
nothing but ruins, nettles, brambles, and snakes. 
Oh ! that unfortunate prelate, what fruitless labour, 
what bitter disappointment, he has made me 
undergo ! " 

" Monsieur is an archseologist ? " 

" No, Monsieur, no ! " 

" An antiquary ? " 

" No ! " 

" An inspector of monuments, perhaps ? " 
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'^Sir, I am an historian, the historian of the 
House of Penarvan ! " 

It was indeed our good Abbé. The winter 
months were over, and Paule had not yet retumed 
to the old château. The Marquise empowered the 
Abbé to go and fetch her daughter and bring her 
back. 

After six months spent tête-à-tête with the great 
Renée, he was delighted to be despatched on such 
an errand, and longed to see his iittle Paule* 

She had grown so much handsomer, she 
looked so strong and well, that he could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. But he was in a desperate hurry to 
withdraw her from the dissipation of Bordeaux, and 
proposed to start on the foUowing day. He longed 
to get hold of the truant dove, and to restore her 
to her cage, and would not listen to Madame de 
Soleyre, who declared he could not leave the capitol 
of Gascony without seeing its old and iûteresting 
monuments. But when mention had been made of 
some old abbeys in the neighbourhood, his ruling 
passion prevailed ; and deluded by flattering hopes, 
he had consented to delay his departure, and had 
been for the last days defying the March winds and 
hail-storms, and tramping about the country in 
search of light as to his prelate, and finding nothing 
but ruins. Sainte Salaberge put the final stroke to 
his hopes. 
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Coverley had often heard Madame de Soleyre 
and Paule speak of the historian of the House of 
Penarvan; and he knew the name of the Abbé, 
who had brought up and was so devotedly attached 
to the young girl he loved. 

"Is it indeed/' he exclaimed, "M. l'Abbé 
Pyrmil I hâve the pleasure of speaking to ? " 

" Yes, sir, I am the x\.bbé Pynnil ; I was far 
from imagining that so humble and obscm*e an 
individual as myself had ever been heard of in this 
part of the country." 

" No one acquainted with the family of Penar-* 
Van," Henri answered, " can fail to hâve heard of 
the Abbé Pyrmil, and to know that he is a member 
of that family." 

The Abbé smiled with delight. 

"My house is close at hand," Coverley said. 
"Would you do me the favour to come and rest 
under my roof ? " 

The Abbé côuld not resist the kind and cordial 
manner with which this invitation was given, 
Henri's good looks, his open and sweet counten- 
ance, his gentleman-like manners, even more than 
his words, captivated him at once. 

"Most willingly,*' he answered; "but may I 

also ask the name of the hospitable gentilhomme to 

whom I am indebted for this courtesy ? " 

"I am not a gentilhomme^ M. TAbbé, I am 
VOL. II. 38 
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a Bordeaux merchant, and my name is Henri 
Coverley." 

" Henri Coverley, who was drowned ? " the 
Abbé exclaimed. 

"Exactly so," Henri answered laughing; and 
then as he led the way to his villa he briefly ex- 
plained his astonishing escape. 

The outside of the Villa Coverley was plain 
enough, but it was magnificently fumished and full 
of Works of art, bronzes, marbles, and pictures. 
The Abbé was quite taken aback ; it seemed to him 
a sort of Arabian Night's dream to find himself in 
this kind of palatial résidence. And when, instead 
of the pièce of dry bread and radishes he had 
meant to breakfast upon, he was seated before a 
table covered with luxuries, and helped to venison, 
pastiy, and Champagne, his astonishment increased. 
By the time dessert appeared, he and Henri were 
fast friends. 

Of course the conversation had been ail about 
the Penarvans. In his rapture at meeting with an 
eager and sympathizing listèner our historian's 
loquacity knew no bounds. Resigned and smiling, 
Henri kept hoping that, after relating to him the 
lives of every Guy, Gautier, and Alan of former 
days, the good man would in the end say something 
about Paule. 

At last the Abbé, with a pleased smile at his 
host, remarked, — 
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" Well, Monsieur Coverley, you hâve had indeed 
a very narrow escape from death ; but on the whole 
I am not surprised that you are still alive, I can 
account for it in my own mind/* 

" Can you, M. l'Abbé ? How ? '' 

" An angel was praying for you/' 

" An angel ? " 

" Yes, an angel of the good God, an angel on 
earth, Mademoiselle de Penarvan." 

" Did Mademoiselle de Penarvan pray for me ? " 
Henri asked with deep émotion. " Is it possible ? '* 

" Possible," the Abbé repeated. " Look at this 
letter, you will believe the testimony of your own 
eyes ; " and he drew out of a tattered pocket-book 
a letter he gave to Henri, who read it slowly as if 
he had been spelling every word, and held it so 
close to his face, that it looked as if he was perusing 
it with his lips as well as his eyes. 

" I am afraid you are short-sighted, M. Coverley,*' 
the Abbé kindly said ; "/can see at any distance." 

" That is a great blessing," Henri replied, and 
once more he pressed his lips on Paule's hand- 
writîng. 

" It is not the only letter in which she spoke of 
you," the Abbé said, as he replaced this one in his 
pocket-book. " I hâve another, where she describes 
a pretty dream in which you figured, holding in 
your hand some sort of flower you had gathered for 
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her in India. She has such a channing^ way of 
writing, such a pleasant style. I taught her to 
speak and to write well. What does surprise me 
is, that after having so often mentioned you in her 
letters, when she thought you were dead, that she 
never told me of your reappearance. There seems 
to be something unfeeling in this indifférence, whiçh 
I can hardly understand, for she has an excellent 
heart. Are you sure that she knows you are 
alive ? " 

" I hâve seen Mademoiselle de Penarvan at the 
Hôtel de la Préfecture," Coverley said. " She is a 
charming person/' 

"But you hâve not seen my pupil under the 
most favourable circumstances,*' the Abbé rejoined ; 
**it is at home she used to look so pretty, sit- 
ting on the ruins in the midst of the flowers I 
planted for her, and warming her poor little cold 
hands and feet in the sun. I am afraid she has 
been a little spoilt at Bordeaux. She is not quite 
the same person as at the old château, a little more 
worldly perhaps. Well, well, there is no great harm 
done, and as we are going away to-morrow " 

" Going away!" Henri exclaimed. "Made- 
moiselle de Penarvan going away with you ? " 

" Of course ; I only came to fetch her. Oh yes, 
thank God, we are off to-morrow. Madame de 
Soleyre has done her worst, and nothing has corne 
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of it ; I saw through ail her schemes. The good 
lady carried away our child with the detennination 
to get her married. I was quite up to her tricks. 
If she has failed in her plans it has not been for 
want of suitors. Since I hâve been at Bordeaux, 
three or four good-looking young noblemen, with 
well-sounding titles, hâve made advances ; the least 
of them was a count, and ail their names ending 
in ac. Well, Mademoiselle de Penarvan has refused 
every one of them. Do you know what she said, 
yesterday, to that good Madame de Soleyre, ,who 
was pressing her to accept one of thèse gentlemen ? 
That she did not mean to marry, and never would 
marry." 

" Did Mademoiselle de Penarvan say so ? " 

" Yes, M. Coverley, and in so determined a 
manner that it almost surprised me, thoiigh it was 
only what I expected of her. She feels, I am sure, 
that she can never be so happy as at home with her 
excellent mother and her old tutor, and is deter- 
mined to live and die at the Château de Penarvan." 

As he expressed this conviction the good Abbé 
dipped into his snuff-box with wonderful energy. 

Whilst he was speaking it seemed to Henri 
that an inward voice was whispering to him, " She 
loves vou. You are ail in ail to her, as she is ail 
in ail to you." 

And now the Abbé prepared to take his leave, 
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for as he did not intend to sleep on the road, he had 
a long distance to walk. Henri had begged him in 
vain to accept the use of his carnage. 

" No, no, my good sir," he said. " Providence 
has fumished me with a pair of active legs, and as 
long as they last I mean to make use of them. You 
hâve managed to couvert a disappointment into a 
very pleasant occurrence, and thanks to you I 
shall retain a delightful recollection of the ruins of 
Salaberge." 

" For my part," Henri answered, " I shall 
never forget the hours we hâve spent together; 
they hâve been some of the happiest I hâve ever 
known." 

The Abbé departed, much gratified at the resuit 
of his expédition. 

Some hours later, towards dusk, Henri rode to 
Bordeaux and went straight to the préfecture. He 
hardly knew what he meant to do or to say. He 
felt that Paule was going away the next day, and 
that he must see her once again. 

Since he had left Bordeaux the intimacy between 
Madame de Soleyre and Paule had not at ail cooled, 
but there was not the same joyous brightness about 
it as before. Paule did not speak of Henri, which 
rather implied that she thought of him too much. 
The Abbé was not mistaken when he said that 
several good offers of marriage had been submitted 
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to her. The way in which she had been distinguished 
by the Comte d'Artois, and the expectation that 
the King would show spécial favour to the husband 
of Mademoiselle de Penarvan, combined with her 
rank and beauty, had caused several noble families 
to seek this alliance, but she positively refused to 
accède to any such proposais, and it was impos- 
sible not to see that she was anxious and out of 
spirits. 

Marie was also very uneasy. She felt frightened 
at the responsibîlity she had incurred, and deter- 
mined not to encourage a disclosure which would 
only havô increased the danger. It seemed to her 
that there was nothing for it but to take her back 
to her mother. She hardly knew how to break this 
to Paule. It was a great relief when the Abbé 
arrived, and Paule, having exhausted the list of 
abbeys she had suggested to him to visit, was 
actually on the eve of her departure. 

When Henri was shown in, there were some 
visitors in the drawing-room. Paule was sitting 
alone on a couch near the window, Madame de 
Soleyre was talking to an officiai personage just 
arrived from Paris. Coverley went straight up to 
Paule, and their eyes met. There was something 
so sad and so appealing in the expression of her 
countenance that he felt as if she was looking to 
him for help and protection. He did not hesitate, 
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and after shakîng hands with Madame de . Soleyre 
he retumed to Paule, sat down by her and said — 

" Mademoiselle, I know that I must not venture 
to propose to you. I know that even if you were 
to receive my addresses favourably, the Marquise 
de Penarvan would feel nothing but scom and anger 
at my audacity. I know this very well, but I love 
you, and whatever^happens consider me hencefor- 
ward as one for ever devoted to you. I give you 
my heart and my life. Good-bye," he added, and 
held out his hand. 

" Good-bye, Henri," she said, with a thrill of 
intense joy. 

When Madame de Soleyre came the next 
morning into Paule's room she found her calmly 
preparing for her departure. 

" Dearest child ! " she said, throwing her arms 
round her, " I had so hoped that your visit to me 
would hâve ended in another manner. I wanted 
happiness for you, my Paule, and I hâve failed." 

"Do not say so, dearest friend. You hâve 
comforted and cheered me. You hâve cherished 
me Uke a bird fallen out of its nest. I feel fuU of 
strength and courage. Now I can bear anything." 

She meant what she said. She was going 
away, but she knew that Henri loved her ; and 
love, even such a hopeless love as hers, seemed 
enough to fiU her Ufe. She had been twenty times 
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on the point of opening her heaxt to Madame 
de Soleyre, but the fear of placing that loved friend 
in a distressing position with regard to her mother 
had always closed her lips. She was beginning to 
évince some of the strength of character and energy 
of her family. She kept her secret, 

Paule and the Abbé travelled by the diligence 
from Bordeaux to Nantes. They had the coupé 
to themselves. In the first excitement of a great 
sorrow there is often a sort of bitter relish which 
seems to keep up a person's spirits. Paule's 
courage had not given way till she had taken leave 
of Madame de Soleyre and found herself on the 
high road rapidly carried away from Bordeaux ; and 
looking back to ail the events of the past months, 
and forwarçi to the desolate prospect before her, 
she felt that in aU human probability she and Henri 
would never meet again. Leaning back in the 
corner of the carriage, she hid her face in her hand- 
kerchief and wept silently, whilst the Abbé talked 
and laughed quite unconscious of her grief. He 
was enchanted at having got hold again of his 
beloved pupil, and talked to her in a coaxing, play- 
ful manner, just as in the days of her childhood. 

" Well, this is very pleasant/' he said. " We 
are on our way home, and we shall lead again our 
snug, nice kind of life with our birds and flowers, 
and the pretty little lizards on the old wall, who 
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must have been wondering what had become of 
Mademoiselle Paule/* 

The poor child was trying to hide lier tears. 
She thought of the glimpse of happiness she had 
enjoyed and lost, of the insunnountable obstacle of 
her mother's inexorable will, of the sad existence 
she was doomed to lead, and a feeling of rébellion 
rose in her heart. 

The Abbé did not notice her dépression, but 
finding her somewhat silent and pre-occupied, he did 
his best to entertain her, and at last he did succeed 
in rousing her interest. It was strange how uncon- 
sciously during the whole of that journey he was 
doing what he did not intend. It so happened 
that on his way to the south he had travelled out- 
side the diligence, seated by the driver, and that he 
had turned this to account by cross-questioning him 
as to the names of ail the more or less remarkable 
châteaux and country-houses to be seen from the 
road. On his way back in the coupé he related ail 
this information for his companion's benefit. He 
told Paule the history of every turret or castellated 
building within sight. 

He had been doing this during half the day, 
and she did not seem particularly excited by thèse 
détails. At last the Abbé pointed out a really 
princely résidence on the brow of a hill and 
said — 
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"Look, there is the château of the Rohan 
Chabots/* 

More to please her old friend than from any 
feeling of curiosity, she roused herself from her 
abstraction, and looking ont of the window, said — 

" It is very pretty/' 

" As to that/' the Abbé answered, " there are 
diflferent tastes. Our ruined château is much more 
picturesque." 

" The Rohan Chabots are a very great family, I 
suppose ? " Paule asked, anticipating the long story 
which would foUow. 

"A great family!" the Abbé rephed; "that 
is saying rather too much. A good family, no 
doubt." 

" I thought/' Paule replied, " that it was quite 
as great a one as ours/' 

" Np, by no means/' the Abbé sharply retorted. 
" If you consult my manuscript you will find in it 
the comparison I draw between. the two families, 
and you will be obliged to admit that justice and 
impartiality compelled me to give precedence to the 
Penarvans/' 

The Abbé had long entertained a grudge against 
the House of Rohan Chabot. It was the only one 
in Brittany that ranked higher than the Penarvans. 
It was hard, but it could not be helped, and the 
Abbé Pyrmil was an implacable enemy to what he 
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called their absurd pretensions. Their history and 
genealogy he puUed to pièces to such a degree that 
in his hands they shrunk into nothingness. Their 
motto was ridiculous ; their claims had been the 
laughter of the town and of the court ; and, more- 
over, he attacked them on more important grounds, 
and called them the descendants of traitors and 
apostates. 

"We were always faithful to the Church," he 
said ; " but those wretched Huguenots '' 

" Surely the Rohan Chabots are Catholics ? " 
Paule said. 

*' The eldest branch of the Rohans would hâve 
been Protestant to this day," the Abbé retorted, 
" if it had not been grafted on another stem ; if 
Mademoiselle »de Rohan, a courageous and high- 
spirited girl, had not against her mother's will 
married a Catholic gentleman/' 

" Against her mother's will ? " Paule exclaimed, 
turning eagerly towards the Abbé. " Did Made- 
moiselle de Rohan marry against her mother's 
will ? " 

" Yes," said the Abbé. 

" But was not that a dreadful thing to do ? " 

" Well, there is something to be said both ways 
on that point. Madame de Rohan was very tyran- 
nical, and would not allow her daughter to marry 
an honourable and brave gentleman whom she was 
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very much attachée! to, and the girl took advantage 
of the right which the law gave her, and married 
without her mother's consent." 

"Then at that time giris could marry— the 
law allowed them to marry without their mother's 
consent ? " 

" It îs the same now/' the Abbé said. " At 
twenty-one a girl can act for herself." 

" But what do people think of a girl who does 
that sort of thing ? '* 

"Well, it is always a great misfortune when 
there are quarrels in a family ; and in cases where 
a mother — or cases where a daughter — or cases 

where the law What I mean is^ that it is ail 

very puzzling, and we need not trouble our heads 
about it." 

Paule had again subsided into silence, and 
seemed wrapt in thought, till the Abbé, to amuse 
her, began to relate his meeting with Henri Coverley, 
and praised up to the skies that amiable young man, 
whom he had been quite surprised to find did not 
belong to a noble family, " but whose ideas and 
feelings," he said, " were ail in a right direction." 

The diligence stopped at Niort for an hour. 
Paule took out of her bag a sheet of paper and an 
envelope, wrote a few Unes in pencil, and having 
asked the way to the post-office, dropped her letter 
into the box. There was a grave, earnest exprès- 
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sion in her countenance when she retumed tx) the 
carnage, which indicated a change in her state of 
mind. 

They arrived the next day at the old château. 
The Marquise was astonished at her daughter's in- 
crease of beauty and improvement in strength and 
bloom. She kissed her forehead and said — 

" You hâve seen and conversed with the Prince, 
my daughter. Never forget that you hâve been 
thus honoured." 

On the same day, and about the same hour, 
Henri Coverley received the following note : — 

" Rely on me as I rely on you, and on the 2nd 
of January, 1821, corne and propose for me to my 
mother." 



CHAPTER XII. 

PAULE AT HOME AGAIN. 

It is pleasant to look upon the places where 
one has suffered with a lightened heart and brighter 
hopes. Paule returned to her dilapidated home 
filled with a new sensé of life and happiness. She 
visited every room, walked in every alley, wandered 
in the neglected garden, seated herself on the ruined 
wall, as if to testify to herself and to the inanimate 
objects around her the change which had taken 
place in her whole being. AU the forebodings, the 
dismal associations, the oppressive gloom of the 
past had vànished. She felt and she looked like 
a difiFerent créature. Whereas the pale languid 
child of former days had iraparted an additional 
sadness to the solitude of the old castle, the 
beautiftd, spirited girl who now moved with a firm 
step, who smiled without constraint, spoke with 
ease and freedom, though always gently and respect- 
fully to her mother, seemed to brighten it with a 
new light. 

The Marquise watched with surprise this 
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transformation. She was beginnîng to apprecîate 
her daughter, to care for her perhaps more than she 
had ever done before ; little aware that the homr 
was at hand when a terrible struggle between love 
and pride was about to make wild havoc in her 
own and in Paule's heart. 

One day they were both sitting in the drawing- 
room working ; the Abbé in a corner btisy as usual 
with the revision of his interminable manuscript. 
Paule had described, perhaps for the tenth time, 
the incidents of the bail at the préfecture, and her 
présentation to Monsieor, for the Marquise never 
tired of hearing her relate the détails of that event- 
ful evening, and almost forgave her child for being 
a girl when she thought of the way in which the 
Prince had spoken of her and to her, and of that 
walk through the rooms when he gave her his arm, 
and publicly paid her the highest compliment in 
his power. 

After a pause the Marquise said in a conde- 
scending and gracions manner, "I could easily 
imagine, Paule, that after the success which attended 
your introduction into the world at Bordeaux this 
place might seem to you dull and monotonous. 
I do not wish or intend to oblige you always to 
remain hère with me. I used indeed to think that 
a life in the world would not suit you, but as it 
seems I was mistaken, I should consider it quite 
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natural that you should think of marrying. 
Madame de Soleyre wrote to me that there was 
more than one gentleman of high degree anxious 
to ally himself with us. Do not be afraid of telling 
me if you hâve a préférence for any one. I shaU 
not make any opposition to your choice/* 

The Abbé started up pen in hand as if a wasp 
had stung him, wid exclaimed-r- 

" But, Madame la Marquise, what is the use of 
re-opeûing that question, Mademoiselle Faule has 
refused ail thèse gentlemen." 

" Do not interrupt me, M. l'Abbé ; my daughter 
was perhaps a&aid that I should be displeased if 
she married, and I wish her to know that such is 
not the case. Speak to me therefore quite openly, 
my child, and tell me if amongst thèse gentlemen 
there is any one you prefer." 

It would not hâve been in accordance with 
Paule's honesty of character to keep her secret 
from her mother, and on the day she came of âge 
to overwhelm her by disclosing it. The moment 
she had been watching for was arrived, and she 
answered without hésitation — 

" Yes, there is one whom I wish to marry." 
"What can she mean?'* the Abbé again 
exclaimed. 

" If you please, l'Abbé, be silent," the Marquise 
sharply said. 

VOL. n. 39 
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"Yes," Paule rejoined in a modest but finn 
manner, " there is some one I care for — whom I 
cared for even before I knew him. He is good, 
generous, and kind, and the first time I saw him I 
felt that I could dévote my life to him/' 

"Well, my child/* the Marquise said in a 
resigned manner, " if this gentilhomme is ail you 
say, and that he belongs to a noble family " 

"He does not belong to a noble family, 
mother. He is not what you would call well- 
bom " 

" Not well bom ! " Renée exclaimed, and her 
blue eyes changed colour and looked sea-green. 
" What is he then ? '' 

" He is a brave man, an honest man ; one 
whom everybody respects, and he descends from a 
family of hereditary honourable réputation. The 
news of his death threw ail Bordeaux into conster- 
nation, and his retum was hailed with rapturous 
joy. He has many brilliant qualities, but I love 
him because he is so good to every one." 

" Oh, poor child, ppor child ! '' the Abbé mur- 
mured in an agitated voice. 

Paule added, "He is a ship-owner, and his 
name is Henri Coverley." 

" A merchant ? " 

" Yes, mother, a merchant," Paule answered in 
a firm but not défiant manner. 
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" And this îs the choice you hâve raade ? " 
Renée said without raising her voice. 

" I did not choose him ; he fell in love with 
me, and I fell in love with him." 

" And you thought — you could imagine — that 
I should give my consent to such a marriage ? " 

Paule said nothing, and did not raise her eyes 
from her work. 

" Her father's own child," were the words that 
rose to Renée's lips, as she thought of the miller s 
daughter and the days at La Brigaziére. But she 
only said in a cold and contemptuous manner — 

** It is useless to waste words on such a subject. 
This absurd nonsense must be at an end and never 
alluded to again. I wonder how you could venture 
to speak of it/' 

" It wasmy duty, mother, to let you know what 
are my feelings, and it is also my duty to add that 
if I do not marry Henri Coverley I shall never 
marry at ail/' 

"Your duty is to obey me, and I shall not 
allow you to forget it." 

Mademoiselle de Penarvan went on working in 
silence, whilst her mother kept watching her with 
a mixture of anger and anxiety. At last the 
Marquise could not bear it any longer, and feeling 
it impossible to command her agitation, she sud- 
denly left the room. 
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*' Oh, my dear child," the Abbé exclaimed in 
a painful state of distress, " this is too terrible ! 
too dreadful ! " 

" Corne, my own dearold Abbé," Paule said in 
a sad but calm and resigned manner, " do not be 
in such despair about it. I hâve more courage 
than you think. And I know that whatever hap- 
pens I shall always be your little Paule, and that 
you will always love me/' 

Things remained after that much in the same 
state for a long time. The Marquise did not 
choose to ask for any explanation. Still, after 
cross-questioning the Abbé, who did not know 
much more than she did on the subject, but who 
thought it more prudent not to mention his meet- 
ing with Coverley, she wrote to Madame de 
Soleyre and inquired in rather a sharp style what 
was the meaning of this ridiculous story and of 
M. Coverley's proposai to Paule. 

" You took charge of my daughter," she wrote, 
*' you spoke of arranging a marriage for her with 
some nobleman at court, and you send her back 
to me in love with a ship-owner ; a tobacco or 
sugar-merchant, I suppose." 

Madame de Soleyre answered this letter by 
stating the simple truth. She had not considered 
it worth while to mention the subject to Paule's 
mother because she did not think that on her side 
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there existed any real attachment to the gentleman 
in question. He did not belong to the aristocracy, 
but he was by no means an inferior person, and 
lived in the best society. As soon as she had 
warned him of the danger he hàd at once with- 
drawn. She did not*beUeve that Paule's afiFec- 
tions were seriously engaged, and was afraid of 
doing harm instead of good by questioning her. 
She had acted the part of a prudent and afiFec- 
tionate mother, and would hâve done exactly the 
same if Paule had been her own daughter. 

The Marquise was not satisfied with this expia- 
nation, and quarrelled with Madame de Soleyre. 
This was the resuit of the carapaign so hopefully 
planned, and which was to hâve ended so brilliantly 
for the House of Penarvan. 

• The kind-hearted Marie leamt by expérience 
that it is very hard to do ail the good we intend, 
and that marriages are the most difficult negotia- 
tions to carry out successfally. 

Things went on smoothly enough at the old 
château, in appearance at least. Paule's serenity 
and quiet manner reassured the Abbé, and even 
the Marquise flattered herself that she had got thé 
better of the child as she had done of the child's 
father. And yet there were moments when she 
felt a strange sort of uneasiness, as if there was 
something in her daughter's heart which escaped 
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her control. Since Paule had confessed the tnith 
to her mother, she had been more than ever devoted 
and as affectionate to her as she would suffer her 
to be. She watched her countenance, forestalled 
her wishes, and when she fancied that the Marquise 
looked at her more kindly, or if she said a gracions 
Word, hopes would rise in her heart which were 
soon crushed by increased coldness and distance of 
manner. 

To her old Abbé too she was more affectionate 
than ever. That good man had indeed fulfilled 
towards her the part of a priest, of a friend, and of 
a parent. It had been no doiibt a heavy blow to 
him when he found that the last heiress of the 
House of Penarvan had fallen in love with a mer- 
chant. His préjudice against Madame de Soleyre, 
his misgivings, his fears as to Paule's departure to 
Bordeaux seemed to him thus fuUy realized, but 
he did love her so dearly that he forgave her even 
this weakness, and deeply as he sorrowed over her 
infatuation, he was indulgent and kind to his 
darling Paule. 

Now and then he read her gentle lectures on 
the danger of giving way to undisciplined feelings 
and vain wishes, and flattered himself that her 
calmness and serenity were the resuit of thèse 
exhortations. He appeared so satisfied, so cheer- 
ful, that she did not like to destroy his illusions 
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and to spoil his happiness durîng the short time 
that it was to last. 

Thus things went on till the end of the year 
1820. As the month of January approached, 
Paule became sad and anxious, and when on New 
ITear's Day she came into her mother's room to wish 
her a happy New Year, she could not utter the 
words and only kissed her hand. 

It was her own birth-day, and when she met 
the Abbé, and he gave her some pale violets he had 
gathered for her that morning, she could not restrain 
her tears, and hiding her face on his thin arm she 
said — 

" My own Abbé, pray for me." 



CHAPTER Xm. 

MADEMOISELLE DE PENARVAN*8 TWENTT-FIRST 

BIRTHDAT. ' 

On the 2nd of January, 1821, the Marquise 
and the Abbé Pynnil were both in the drawing- 
room. It was past twelve, and Paule had not 
yet appeared. She always came before breakfast 
to wish her mother good moming. The Marquise 
wondered what she was doing, and asked the 
Abbé to go and see what had become of her. 

He went up-stairs, knocked, and as she did not 
answer opened the door of herl|roora. Paule was 
lying dressed on her bed, which had evidently not 
been slept in, with her head in her hands, and as 
he drew near to her he saw that she was crying. 

" My child, my dear child/' he said, " whact is 
the naatter ? I thought you had quite got over it. 
You still think of him ?" 

" Oh, my old Abbé, my dear old Abbé," she 
exclaimed, throwing her arms round his neck in a 
sort of despair. 

He tried to soothe her. He begged her to tell 
him the cause of this sudden grief, but she could 
only sob and ejaculate — 
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" Oh, my good Abbé, my dear old friend, my 
own old Abbé/' 

At last by a strong effort she mastered herself, 
laid her hand on bis arai, and said — 

" Corne with me, I must speak to my mother." 

" Good Heavens, my child, what is the matter ? " 
he asked, fearing some catastrophe. 

" Come to the drawing-room," she again said, 
in an almost imperious manner. 

When they came into the room Renée was 
sitting in her large oakwood arm-chair. Paule 
went up to her mother and knelt down by her side. 
The Marquise seemed surprised, and said, more 
gently than nsual — 

" What are you doing, my child ? " 

" Oh, mother,'" Paule began, in a beseeching 
voice, "do hâve pity upon me, do be kind to 
me. My life has not been a happy one, but you 
could to-day if you choose make me forget ail I 
hâve suffered." 

" Speak. Explain yourself. Let me know what 
you are driving at," Renée ansvrered. She had a 
particular distaste to anything approaching a scène, 
and an appeal to her feelings had generally the 
effect of chilling them. 

" What I want is to persuade you to relent, to 
pity me. You do not love me ; you hâve been a 
little harsh v^ith me, but you cannot wish to break 
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my heart. Listen to me, mothen Bear with me 
if I speak out. Remember that I am a poor girl, 
whose birth was nothing to you but a sorrow ; I 
can never do anything to gratify or please you ; I 
can never add to the famé of our family ; whjr do 
you then object to my marrying the man'l care 
for?" 

" I thought you had given up this preposterous 
idea; I did not expect to be obliged a second 
time to remind you of what you owe to your rank, 
your name, and your lineage." 

Paul sighed, and said — 

" It is, alas, to my rank, my name, and my 
lineage that ail my misfortunes are owing. They 
deprived me of my father, and made you hâte the 
sight of me/' 

" I cannot listen to this sort of thing," the 
Marquise said, moving uneasily in her chair. 

" Oh, for God's sake do not tum away from 
me. Would to God I could touch and persuade 
you. Do not pull your hand away ; let me kiss 
it, mother. I know I hâve been a trial to you, that 
I was a silent, duU, helpless créature, but I never 
disobeyed you, and if you had willed it I should 
hâve loved you so dearly. And I would love you 
now more than I can say, more than I can express, 
if you would be kind and gênerons to us. We 
should be such loving and devoted children to 
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y OU. Oh, mother, do not drive us away from 

you. And Paule laid her head on her mother's 
knees, and covered her hands with kisses and 
tears. 

The Marquise's heart was breaking, but it was 
encased in an iron panoply of pride — a stern sensé 
of duty some would call it. She said in a sharp, 
thrilling voice — 

" This is horribly painful for me and for you. 
I must request you to leave me." 

" But will you let me hope that later on, that 
some day or other, you will relent, and I will 
remain with you and wait for that day, be it ever 
so distant, without complaining, and blessing you 
for leaving me a hope for the future." 

" As long as I live the daughter of the Marquise 
de Penarvan shall never marry M. Coverley." 

" Never, mother ! did you say never ? " 

"Never," the Marquise repeated in a hard 
tone, which sounded like the stroke of a hammer. 

At that moment a post chaise drove full gallop 
up the avenue. Paule had heard the distant 
Sound of the wheels on the frozen road. She made 
a last effort. 

" If you only knew him," she said, " if you 
would cnly sée him, I feel that you would forgive 
me. He is so spirited, so distinguished, such a 
thorough gentleman in looks and in feeling." 
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The carnage had driven into the court and 
stopped before the flight of steps at the entrance. 

" Mercy on us," the Abbé exclaimed, " it ia 
M. Coverley." 

"You expected him/* Renée exclaimed, her 
eyes flashing fire. " M. TAbbé, go and tell M. 
Coverley the Marquise de Penarvan refuses to see 
him/' 

*' I will go and tell him so myself/' Paule said, 
starting up to her feet with a detennined look in 
her face which her mother had never seen before. 
" Corne with me, M. TAbbé/' 

The Abbé tried to detain her, but it was toc 
late. She hastily crossed the hall, and came out of 
the entrance-door just as Coverley was ascending 
the flight of steps. She met him, and said — 

" You must not corne any further, my mother 
refuses to see you/' 

" I did not expect she would see me," Henri 
answered. *' You told me to corne hère to-day, 
and I hâve donc so with no hope, but simply to 
lay at your feet a Ufe that belongs to you." 

" Very well," Paule calraly replied. " I expected 
you, and now I give you my hand, I promise to be 
your wife." 

Henri took the hand she held out to him and 
pressed it to his lips. 
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" Oh, poor unfortunate children/' the Abbé 
exclaimed, wringing Lis hands ; " what are they 
doing ? *' 

"And now, Henri, .go back to Bordeaux," 
Mademoiselle de Penarvan said. "I find that I 
can rely on you, and you will ûnd that you were 
right to trust me/' 

Henri kissed her hand again, and went away. 

" And what are you going to do ? " the terrified 
Abbé asked, as Paule tumed back and walked into 
the hall. 

" What Mademoiselle de Rohan did," Paule 
answered, and with a firm step returned to the 
drawing-room. 

" Oh, wretch that I am," the poor Abbé mur- 
mured, striking his forehead, " I hâve done ail 
the mischief, I hâve undone them ail." 

Renée had remained standing before the chim- 
ney, her arms crossed on her chest, pale, cold, and 
motionless. 

" You hâve duped and insulted your mother," 
she said, when her daughter appeared. 

Paule answered in a sad and gentle man- 
ner — 

" My mother ! Hâve I had a mother ? . Prom my 
childhood upwards you hâve despised me, and if it 
had not been for him," she said, pointing to the 
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Abbé, "for that poor friend who is weeping so 
bitterly, who would ever hâve loved or cared for 
me ? He has been a mother to me — ^the only one 
I hâve ever had." 

Renée shivered, and said, " Do you intend to 
struggle against my fixed détermination ? '' 

" There is no occasion now for a struggle," 
Paule calmly repUed. " Since yesterday I am 
mistress of my own actions, and you hâve no claims 
on my heart. A few minutes ago it would not 
hâve been too late by a few kind words to retain 
your power over me ; I begged on my knees for 
them, and I begged in vain. It would hâve been 
the greatest of joys to me if you had relented, and 
I had owed my happiness to you. It is not my 
fault if I now take advantage of my légal right, and 
foUow my own course/' 

" And what is it then you intend to do,'* the 
Marquise said, trembling violently. 

"I mean to take refuge in a couvent untîl 
I can make arrangements for my marriage with 
M. Coverley." 

Renée felt stunned and bewildered. In the 
daughter she had so long looked upon as an insig- 
nificant child, without purpose or will, she sud- 
denly discovered the strong volition of her race. A 
sort of admiration — who knows that it was not 
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mîngled with a rising feeling of tenderness ? — -took 
possession of lier as she looked at the beautifiil 
girl who dared to withstand and reproach her. 

"Take care/' she said, in a hoarse voice, 
" take care what you are doing. I am your mother, 
though you choose to disown me. Hâve you con- 
sidered well the importance of the step you are 
ab out to take ? " 

" I hâve." 

" And you deliberately résolve thus to act ? " 

" I do." 

*' Your détermination is irrévocable ? " 

** Quite irrévocable." 

" Oh, my child, think of God " the Abbé 

exclaimed. 

Paule took hold of his hands and said, " God is 
just, God is good." 

" But, my poor dear child, you are deceiving 
yourself " 

" Silence ! " Renée said. " M. l'Abbé, I beg 
you not to say another word. To-morrow Made- 
moiselle de Penarvan will leave my house, you will 
accompany her, and not leave my daughter till the 
day vs^hen for me she will hâve ceased to exist. Made- 
moiselle," she added, turning to Paule, " I do not 
forget that it is to the law you appeal. M. l'Abbé 
will settle everything with you conceming your 
father's fortune." 
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" Oh, mother ! *' Paule exclaimed, with a be- 
seecliing gesture. 

'' Do not call me your mother. Leave me, and 
may God forgive you/' 

Paule bowed her head, lier eyes met hep mothep's 
eyes, and she saw them filling with tears. 

" Oh, mother 1 " she feltered out. 

" Leave me,'* Renée said, pomting agaîn to the 
door. 

Paule walked slowly out of the room. When 
she was gone Renée said to the Abbé — 

"On the day you retum we shall put on 
mourning and wear it to the end of our lives/* 



CHAPTER XIV. 
paule's wedding. 

T\fO days afterwards Paule arrived at the con- 
vent of the Daines de la Retraite, Bordeaux. The 
feelings of the Abbé during the joumey would be 
difficult to describe. 

Paule seemed suddenly hardened and inacces- 
sible to remonstrances or supplications. She 
seemed to be acting under a conviction that she 
was doing right. Nothing he said could shake 
her ; she neither wept or sighed, and he sometimes 
thought to himself that she was more like her 
mother than he had supposed. In her love she 
was almost as stern as Renée in her pride. 

Paul spent three months at the couvent in 

almost entire solitude. Even Madame de Soleyre 

she would not see till the eve of her marriage. It 

was too late for blâme or praise ; she could only 

silently fold her in her arms. As a true friend, 

she felt herself bound, now that the marriage was 

inévitable, to act as the mother of the friendless 

girl and to shield her from attack by the prestige 

of her own réputation. 

VOL. II. 40 
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On the whole Paule's conduct was not as 
severely blamed as is generally the case with 
marriages made against the will of parents. It 
was spoken of amongst the nobility as a mésalliance ; 
but a great proportion of the society of Bordeaux 
were gratified at her choice of their favourite Henri 
Coverley, and defended the course she had adopted. 

M. de Soleyre was as kind on the occasion as 
his wife. Paule entered the mairie leaning on the 
Prefect's arm. The Mayor, one of the oldest friends 
of the Coverieys, made it a point to officiate him- 
self at the civil marriage, and showed by his kind 
and respectful manner to the young bride that he 
felt how sad and embarrassing was her position. 

The Abbé, in spite of his emphatic déclaration 
that he would not hâve anything to do with the 
cérémonies of this terrible marriage, did go to the 
mairie and acted as witness, and afterwards he did 
marry them hiraself in a quiet little chapel. It 
had been impossible for him to resist the entreaties 
of his darling child. After giving them the nuptial 
blessing, he wanted to address a little exhortation 
to the young couple, but at that moment he broke 
down. 

The thought of that great old House of Penar- 
van, the life-long object of his dévotion, fairly over- 
came him ; it seemed as if he had himself taken part 
in its dégradation and its final end, and he could 
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hardly restrain his tears. He disappeared imrae- 
diately after the ceremony was over, did not take 
leave of the young people, and after wandering 
about the streets for some hours climbed to the 
top of a diUgence starting for Nantes. 

He had lost everything he cared for — ^the hope, 
the pride, the joy of his heart. When the château 
of Rohan Chabot appeared on the horizon he was 
alarmed at the violence of his self-reproaches, and 
only calmed himself by praying for those he had 
left, and for her to whom he was returning. 

The young couple when they left the chapel 
drove straight to the Villa Coverley. Henri was 
almost wild with joy, full of unspeakable happiness, 
and Paule's heart was overflowing with love and 
gratitude. As they walked up the marble steps 
lined with the most beautiful exotics, and lighted 
up by alabaster lamps, it seemed as if they were 
entering on a fairy scène. He had beguiled the 
time between her arrivai at Bordeaux and their 
marriage by lavishing on this résidence everything 
that wealth could command to make it attractive 
and beautiful. He thought he could never do 
enough to surround his beloved bride with every 
comfort, every luxury, every charm that could 
delight the eyes of a young girl and please her 
taste. 

Her own room was furnished withlovely pictures. 
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rare Venetian glasses, china, and omaments of every 
sort. The adjoining conservatory was a perfect 
garden full of flowering shrubs and every variety 
of sweet and dazzling flowers. Then on her table 
were laid magnificent présents, jewels of great 
value, diamond and pearl necklaces, cashmere 
shawls, Guipure lace, pièces of velvet and silk of 
the finest tissue and every variety of pattem and 
colour. He threw his arm round her waist and 
said — 

" Oh, my own Paule, my own wife, what a joy 
it is to give you everything that I possess, to feel 
that not a wish of yours need be ungratified. But 
best of ail that, though I am unworthy of you, 
no one could ever hâve loved you more ardently, 
more devotedly." 

Paule listened to his words with deep émotion. 
She loved him quite as much as he loved her ; she 
felt proud and glad to be his wife. What was it 
then that made her suddenly turn pale and feel a 
sharp pain thrill through her heart ? At the sight of 
ail that luxury, of ail that accumulated wealth, a 
vision rose before her of her mother, poor, alone, in 
the sad home where she had left her; in those 
cold bare rooms, with no brightness, no love, and 
now no pride to support her stem endurance of 
poverty and solitude, for it was shivered into 
atoms, that proud worship of the past; the traditions 
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of her race had ended in what she deemed ruin 
and disgrâce. She saw her face before her as she 
had seen it the last time their eyes had met, and 
those tears, the first she had ever noticed in her 
mother's eyes. 

Overcome by the fatigue and émotions of the 
day, and by this startling and acute pang, she 
fainted, and Henri had only time to catch her in 
his arms. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LITTLE RENÉE. 

From the day of her marriage Paule was seized 
with what some would call a natural, others a 
morbid, self-reproach, the suflFerîng of which was 
increased by everything which otherwise would 
hâve rendered her happy. She had made a des- 
perate effort to secure the bliss so long coveted, 
and the capacity of enjoying it when attained was 
denied to her. 

Young, beautiful, worshipped by her husband, 
in the midst of everything this world can offer of 
comfort and pleasure, she suffered unremittingly, 
and in secret wept bitterly ; loving her husband as 
much as ever, the wealth and luxury with which he 
surrounded her she simply hated. Her thoughts 
were perpetually reverting to the stern mother and 
the old château she had forsaken. A strange sort 
of yeaming for its poverty and simplicity took 
possession of her soûl. She tumed with loathing 
from ail the magnificence that her sensitive feelings 
compared with the penury of the home where her 
early life had been overshadowed and saddened. 
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For the first time she understood the grand 
side of her mother's character, the dignity of her 
lincomplaining poverty. She was haunted by the 
thought of the tears she had — for the first tûne — 
seen in those eyes, the severe or forgiving glance 
of which she was never again to meet ; they seemed 
to be dropping like molten lead on her heart. 

Henri lavishedupon her ail thatthe most devoted 
affçction and tenderest care could devise. His 
patience, his delicacy of feeling never failed, and 
she responded to hislove with passionate affection. 

" Oh, if you knew how I love you," she would 
say ; " I would suffer far more than I even do 
suffer rather than forego the blessing of being your 
wife. Yes, I bless the hour when I first saw you, 
and I thank God morning, noon, and night for 
the priceless gift of your love. But oh, forgive me 
if I cannot be happy, if I cannot forget, if I can- 
not live on in the midst of splendour and gaiety 
unforgiven and unblest by my mother." 

If Henri reminded her of ail she had suffered 
under that mother's roof, she would answer — 

"I was not patient enough, I did not wait as I 
ought to hâve doue, Henri. I think, I hâve 
thought so ever since, that she was beginning to 
love me when I left her." 

They wrote ; only the Abbé answered, and his 
letters did not hold eut any hope. They still went 
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on writing, and with no other resuit. They traveDed 
in Italy, in Greece, but in the midst of ail the 
wonderful beauties of nature and art there was 
always before Paule's eyes the same vision — her 
mother growing old in solitude and poverty. 

She gave birth to a child, and the joys of 
maternai love only sharpened the pangs of a 
remorse which had grown into a malady. The 
more intensely she cared for her little girl, the 
more acute became her regrets and her fears. 
Would that little one abandon her one day as she 
had abandoned her mother ? Had she any claim 
upon her own child, she who had disobeyed and 
defied her only parent ? 

Once more Paule wrote to the Marquise ; no 
answer came. The Abbé was obliged to admit 
that her letters were never opened, that her name 
was never to be uttered in her mother's ears. 

They spent a year on the banks of the lake of 
Como. As time went by Paule found Henri even 
more excellent, more perfect than she had ever sup- 
posed that any one could be. It was terrible to 
her to feel that the wife of such a man should be 
an unhappy woman, that with such a husband and 
such a child she should be wasting away with 
sorrow. They came back to Prance discouraged 
and depressed. 

People are often more selfish in their sorrows 
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than in their joys, and yet there is no sort of selfish- 
ness from which those who are conscientious and 
kind-hearted should more anxiously shrink from. 
Panle awakened at last to a sensé of the fault she 
was committing by making the weight of her self- 
reproach sadden her husband's life, and she made 
up her mind to re-appear in society. 

The magnificent house of the Coverleys was 
thrown open to the world, and she did the honours 
of balls and parties with simplicity and grâce. She 
was as much admired then as the first day she had 
been seen at Bordeaux walking arm-in-arm with 
the Prince. Her dress was always simple; she 
disliked to wear jewels or trinkets. 

But in spite of ail efforts to appear happy in 
Henri's présence, and her pleasure in her little girl, 
who was a singularly engaging child, he could not 
help seeing that she was misérable, and so did 
Madame de Soleyre, who noticed that whereas 
formerly she seldom spoke of the Marquise, and 
seemed afraid almost of mentioning her name, now 
she was always anxious to revert to the subject of her 
mother's past life, and questioned her minutely as 
to the time when, in the height of her youth and 
beauty. Renée de Penarvan had acted such a noble 
and heroic part, and been the admiration of the 
Vendean nobilitv. Paule accused herself of the 
indifférence and want of understanding, as she 
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called it, which had made her fail to appreciate the 
grand side of her mother's nature. 

One night, when they had returned from a bail, 
Paule threw herself down on a sofa and burst into 
an agony of tears. She had struggled aU the 
evening with an oppressive sensé of the contrast 
between her mother's fate and her own, and at last 
the over-bnrthened heart gave way, and she could 
not control herself any longer, even in Henri's 
présence. He knelt by her side, and she laid her 
head on his shoulder. 

" What is it, my darling ? " he tenderly said. 
" What can I do to comfort you ? " 

" Henri," she whispered, " I must go and see 
my mother. Even at risk of her driving me away, 
of her cursing me, I must go to her." 

"But, dearest, if she refuses — and she will 
refuse — ^to see you ? " 

" Then I shall hide myself in the park ; I shall 
catch sight of her in some way or other." 

" We shall set off to-morrow," Henri said. 

"Oh, how good, how kind you are, my own 
love," she said, throwing her arms round his 
neck. 

Two days afterwards, in the dusk of an October 
evening, they arrive d at the inn at Tiffange, with 
their little girl, then just three years old. It was 
too late to send for the Abbé, and they set out on 
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foot for the château, Paule leading the way, and 
Henri carrying the child. 

They entered the park through one of the 
breaks in the wall, and walked along the alleys 
strewed with dead leaves. As they approached the 
house, Paule pointed to a window in which a light 
was visible, and whispered to her husband — 

" That is her room. She must be sitting there." 

It was a strange thing that those young people 
who had youth, and beauty, and mutual love 
to gladden their lives, who possessed houses, and 
villas, and many a sh,ip crossing the océan laden 
with rich merchandize, and whose wealth was every 
day increasing, should hâve been standing before 
that dilapidated building, with the one wish, the 
one désire, to be admitted within those doors closed 
to them perhaps for ever. 

In another window a light gleamed also. That 
was the Abbé's room. What was he doing ? Was 
he praying for his' little Paule? Was he still 
working at his History of the Home of Penarvan. 

When Paule was a child she used to stand 
under the Abbé's window and clap her hands 
together three tiraes to summon him into the 
garden. She advanced and made the well-known 
signal. The window opened and the Abbé, looking 
like a tall ghost, appeared, leaning out of it as if to 
dive into the outward darkness. 
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" L'Abbé, my own Abbé/' Paule cried in a 
mournful voice. 

The ghost disappeared, and a moment after- 
wards the Abbé was clasping Paule, her husband, 
and her child in his wide arms, and then dragging 
them like secreted criminals into his room. 

" You hère, my child, and you, M. Henri, and 
this darling ? " 

" I am broken-hearted, TAbbé, I cannot live on 
in this state. Do, do make my mother see me^ 
Oh, do get her to forgive me." 

L'Abbé had taken the little child on his knees, 
and she was looking up into his face with a pretty 
smile. 

" Oh, Monsieur l'Abbé, do help us ! " Coverley 
said. 

The Abbé was looking attentively at the little 
girl. She was so like what Renée had been as a 
child. 

" What does my mother feel ? Does she allow 
you to speak of us ? Does she ever mention me ? " 

The Abbé was silent. He could not say 
" Yes/' He could not bear to say " No/' 

" I see there is no hope," Paule exclaimed, in a 
despairing manner. " It is really to her as if I was 
dead ! " ^ 

The Abbé made the little child join her little 
hands together, and said to her— 
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" Do you love the good God, ray child ? " 

" Oh yes," she answered. 

'* Then say to the good God, ' My God, corne 
with me/ " 

"My God, corne with me," the little one 
repeated ; and then the Abbé took her in his arms 
and exclaimed — 

" Corne along, corne with me, and may God 
help thee." 

The Marquise was sitting in her old oak-wood 
chair by the chimney, where two small logs were 
burning, an ill-trimmed lamp by her side. Her 
features had grown thin and sharp, her hollow cheeks 
and dim eyes spoke of silent sufifering and inward 
struggles, and of the secret work which had been 
going on in her soûl during the last four years. 
She looked like the ghost of her former self, but there 
was still something striking and impressive in her 
appearance. She seemed crushed indeed, but not 
subdued. Around her nothing but ruins, within 
her nothing but bitter recollections, and a blank, 
desolate future in view. 

Had she too felt remorse ? Had she heard a 
voice whispering misgivings as to the course she had 
pursued ? Had she closed her ears to it ? Was it 
true, as Paule in her grief and repentance had 
suspected, that she had begim to love and admire 
her child during the months which had preceded 
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their final séparation ? Did she ask herself some- 
tim'es, when kneeling in the dismantled chapel and 
before that crucifix which war and dévastation had 
spared, if she had acted up to the Christian as 
well as to the ancestral traditions of her race when 
she had driven that child away from her for ever. 
And the mourning garb in which she was arrayed, 
did she feel certain that it was God's will, and not 
her own unrelenting heart, which had condemned 
her to wear it ? 

No one could tell, not even the Abbé. But 
that she was becoming every day more thin, more 
haggard, more gloomy others besides him could 
observe. 

Like in a besieged city where famine is doing 
fell work, and from which a cry for mercy and life 
despairingly rises, a stem commander refuses to 
capitulate, holds out, and dooms himself and others 
to a lingering death ; so the pride of her soûl 
stifled the yearnings, the pleadings, the cries of 
nature, and never perhaps had they been more 
distinctly heard, never had the weight of solitude 
and loneliness pressed more heavily upon Renée de 
Penarvan's heart than upon that autumnal evening. 
As she sat in that large, dimly-lighted room, her 
elbow resting on the side of her arm-chair, her 
head on her hand, a slight noise made her look 
up — the door opened, and a little child came in. 
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Alarmed at the sight of the pâle lady in black by 
the fire-side, the child stopped in the middle of the 
room and her smiling fa^e became grave. 

"Who are you?'' asked the Marquise, who 
did not even know that Paule had a child. 

" I am a little girl." 

" Corne hère, my child." 

Taking courage, the little thing toddled up to 
the chimney, and put her little hands on the arm 
of the oak chair. 

" What is your name ? " the Marquise asked, 
softened by the sight of the lovely little face. 

" Renée,*' the child answefed. 

The Marquise started with émotion and a sort 
of fear ; she scanned the features of the child, she 
saw, she guessed, she unders^^ood it ail. 

*' Go back to your mother," she said in a 
trembling voice. " Go back to Madame Coverley." 

Frightened at the stern voice and manner of 
the lady, the little thing turned round and slowly 
went towards the door. 

The Marquise watched her with a beating heart. 
During the instants it took the child to cross the 
room, the whole of her life passed before her. She 
saw her gentle, aflFectionate husband riding from 
the hall door on his way to a bloody death ; she 
saw her beautiful, gentle daughter driven from her 
home ; and now that lovely little créature so like 
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herself, with her fair hair, her white skin, her 
blue eyes, was disappearing also. 

She looked round at the pictures on tbe walls; 
she felt as if they, those ancestors, to whom she 
had sacrificed everything, had doomed lier to a 
lingering death. 

And meanwhile the little girl had reached the 
door. Renée was still hesitating. The child 
turned round and said with a reproachful expres- 
sion in her baby face — 

" You not my grandmamma. You not love 
Renée. You send Renée away." 

She could not hold out, the poor Marquise. 
She uttered a sort of cry. She sprung up, seized 
the child in her arms, kissed her, wept over her, 
hugged her to her breast. 

"Stay, stay, my little one, stay," she wildly 
exclaimed; "stay, my little life, my darling, my 
trcasure/* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LAST PAGE OF THE ABBÉ' S BOOK. 

A TEAR had elapsed, and on the banks of the 
Sèvres there were no longer any ruins to be seen. 
The old castle of Penarvan had recovered its former 
aspect. The towers, the walls, the handsome 
entrance were ail restored, the armoriai bearings 
had reappeared, the invading weeds were banished 
from the court. The stables were filled with horses 
and carriages, the kennel with dogs. 

In the handsomely-fumished drawing-room the 
whole set of ancestors looked new and bright in 
their cleaned state and fresh-gilded frames. Inside 
and outside the house there was life and animation. 
The ruined farms were rebuilt, the greatest part of 
the estate repurchased, manufactories of ropes and 
sails rising on the banks of the river. 

The time of ragged cassocks had likewise gone 
by ; the chapel of the château had recovered its old 
splendour. The Abbé officiated in great pomp on 
Sundays and festivals at a magnificent altar, and 
the seat of the lords of the manor had been restored 
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to its wonted place. A look of happîness and pros- 
perity reigned in the whole neighbourhood. Respect 
for the past was joîned to modem enterprise, and 
the poetry of old associations to the activity of 
useful labour. 

Henri Coverley had not only repurchased the 
estâtes of the ancient domain of Penarvan, he had 
also bought back La Brigaziére. 

M. Michaud, who possessed several houses in 
the neighbourhood of Rennes, looked with con- 
tempt on that little old-fashioned manor-house, and 
was quite ready to sell it. Père Michaud had now 
grown into that famous Michaud so conspicuous on 
the Libéral benches in the days of the Restoration, 
who denounced the nobility and protested against 
feudal distinctions, till in 1830 the new Govern- 
ment stopped his mouth by making him a baron. 

On a beautiful summer's aftemoon the Mar- 
quise de Penarvan, with her little grand- daughter 
and the Abbé, were sitting in that same drawing- 
room whcre we hâve so often seen them. Renée 
was still handsome; her magnificent fair haïr was not 
yet tinged by a single thread of grey. The Abbé 
was rather less thin than he used to be. Little Renée 
was sitting on his knees and learning to read in 
his history, the first chapters of which were being 
printed for private circulation. 

That child was now the Abbé's idol ; she made 



ce ~ 
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the happiuess of his declinîng years. As to the 
Marquise, she was fondly, passionately attached to 
her grandchild. The old Renée loved the little 
Renée with a tendemess she had never before felt 
towards any human being. She had taken, as it 
were, possession of the child, and her softened but 
still despotic nature showed itself in the excess to 
which she carried her dévotion to this little créature. 

Paule and Henri were just going out on horse- 
back; the Marquise stood at the window and 
watched them as they rode down the avenue. 

L'Abbé/' she said, calling him to her side, 
look at them ; '' and she made a gesture which 
implied, " how handsome they are ; how happy 
they seem." 

The Abbé, trying to look very sly, said in a 
low voice — 

" /married them." 

" Oh, you arch-deceiver, you abominable h3q)o- 
crite," the Marquise exclaimed ; " it was just like 
you, you hâve always played me tricks." 

They both laughed ; the Abbé rubbed his hands 
in a self-complacent manner. 

" Well, well," the Marquise said, " we shall be 
quite a large party this evening; you know we 
expect Madame de Soleyre/' 

The Abbé had retumed to little Renée, and 
was opening again his book. 
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"Really^ TAbbé/' the Marquise exclaîmedi 
" you hâve no mercy on that child ; you will bore 
her to death." 

"Not at ail, Madame la Marquise ; Mademoi- 
selle Renée promises to be a very good scholar, and 
she likes stories about battles, which her màmn\a 
never did." 

Little Renée pointed with her small finger to 
one of the paintings in the manuscript, and said — 
" Guy de Penarvan die at Massoure." 

It may be imagined if she was applauded by 
the Abbé, and hugged by her grandmother, who 
after kissing her over and over again tumed to the 
Abbé and sard — 

" But, by the way, is it at last finished, that 
eternal history ? " 

"That eternal history is finished, Madame," 
l'Abbé answered, in a rather touchy manner. 
" Yesterday I copied into it the last Unes of the 
chapter devoted to the memory of your husband, 
the late Marquis." 

" You hâve not quite accomplished your task, 
TAbbé ; your history is not complète." 

" Alas, Madame la Marquise, I know that too 
well. That wretched prelate " 

" Oh, but without reckoning the prelate there 
is still soraething to add to it." 

" Somethiiig more, Madame ? what can that be? " 
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"Well, and my hîstory, M. l'Abbé! You 
make no mention of me." 

" I Write the history of the dead, not of the 
living, Madame la Marquise, and I fully reckon on 
never writing yours." 

" I will dictate to you what to say about me. 
Sit down hère and take a pen/* 

The Abbé, somewhat surprised, did as he was 
told, and seated himself in an expectant position. 

" At the top of the page write, ' Louise, Char- 
lotte, Antoinette, Renée — Marquise de Penarvan, 
last of the name.' " 

" Last of the name," the Abbé re-echoed. 

"And now write, 'She lived like a recluse, 
devoted to the worship of her ancestry, and found 
out — ^though rather late — ^that if it is right to 
honour the dead, it is very sweet to love the 
living.' '' 

'' Is that ail. Madame ? " 

" Yes, my dear Abbé," Renée answered, taking 
her grandchild in her arms, and fondly kissing her 
soft cheek. " But if you like you may add — 

' Hère ends the History of the 
HousE OF Penarvan.'** 
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